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I-.ct us not be surprised at not finding here the 
Tiame of any Spanish or Portuguese writer, except 
Avcn^ano. None but he, as far as I know, has 
taken the trouble of proving that the negro belongs 
to the great family of the human race ; and that 
consequently he ought to fulfil all the duties, and 
exercise all the rights of this femily On the 
other side of the Pyrenees, these rights and duties 
\vere never problematical ; and against v/hom arc 
we to defend ourselves, if there be no aggressor.* 
It IS in our time only, that by a forced interpreta- 
tion of the bible, a Portuguese has endeavoured 
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to prove the lawfulness of colonial slavery^ so un- 
like to thiat among the Hebrews, which was a spe- 
cies of dom^ticity ; but this pamphlet qf Azero- 
do, has passed from the shop of the librarian to the 
river of forgetfulness. Such also in Poland, has 
been the fate of the pamphlets of the trinitarian 
Grabowski, who laboured to prove from the bible, 
the right of rivetting irons on the peasants of that 
country; whilst Joseph Paulikowski^ and the 
Abbe Michel Korpowitz, in his sermons f de- 
monstrated, and claimed an equality of rights. 
The friends of slavery are necessarily the enemies 
ef humanity. 

In the Spanish and Portuguese settlements, we 
generally see negroes live like brethren of diiferent 
complexions. Religion, the source of joy, who 



* r. O Poddanych polskich, c'est-a-dire, dcs paysans 
polonais, par Joseph Paulikowski. 8vo. Rokut 1 783. 

t r. Kazania X. Michala Karpowicza, W. Roz^nych 
ocolicznosciach Mian^^ c'est-\-dire, Sermons d*e I'abb^ 
Slarpowicz, 3 vol- in- 1 2, W. Krakovie 1806. V. surtout les 
^cond et troisieme volumes* 



wipet the tear from the egre o£ the sorrowful, and 
whose hand is eyer ready to bestow benefits ; reli- 
giGD interposes between the slave and the master^ 
to soften the rigor of authority and the yoke of 



Thus among two colonial powers, they have not 
composed usdess discourses in fevour of negroes, 
for the same reason that in Belgium, before the 
£kiglish Hartlib, there was no treatise on agri- 
culture, because the improved practice of cultiva- 
tion made books unnecessary. 

If I be reproached for inserting the names of 
eertain individuals^ whom virtue disowns, I shall 
answer, that not willing to attenuate the faults of 
individuals, I do not present them here except un- 
der a point of view relative to the amelioration of 
the condition of the blacks. Every person is left 
at liberty to exercise his opinion in associating 
those writers with that class of men of letters, un- 
fortunately very numerous, who are less valuable 
than their books. 
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TKe list we 4)ffer, is doubtless very incomplete ; 
it ought to contain distinguished names, which, 
uidknown to me or forgotten, either because their 
works are anonymous, or have escaped my re« 
searches : I shall, therefore, receive with gratitude 
any information which may repair these involun- 
tary omissions, rectify errors, and complete the 
work* 

Of philanthropic writers, a great number are no 
more ; on their tombs I present my homage, and 
I oftr'die same tribute to individuals still living, 
who not having abandoned their principles, pur* 
sue, with constancy, their noble enterprise, each 
in the sphere in which Providence has placed him. 

Philanthropists ! no individual can, with impuni* 
ty, be just and benevolent. At the birth of time, 
war commenced between virtue and vice, and will 
not cease but with them. Devoured with the de-> 
sire to do injury, the wicked are always armed 
against him who dares to reveal their crimes, and 
prevent them from tormenting the human race. 



VU PEDICATION, 

Against their guilty attempts let us oppose a wall 
of brass, but let us avenge ourselves by benefits. 
Let us be active. Life, which is so long for the 
commission of evil actions, is short for the perfor- 
mance of virtue. The earth steals from under 
our steps, and we go to quit this terrestrial scene. 
The corruption of our times carries towards pos" 
tcrity all the elements of slavery and crimes. Ne- 
vertheless, when we repose in the tomb, some 
honest men, escaping the conta^on, will become 
the representatives of Providence. Let us leave 
to them the honourable task of defending liberty 
and misfortune ; from the bosom of eternity we ap- 
plaud their efforts, and they shall doubtless be 
blest by the common Father of all, who in men, 
whatever be their colour, acknowledges his work, 
and loves them as hi^ children , 
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I RECOLLECT to have heard the celebrated 
professor Millar, of the university of Glasgow^ 
observe, in his course of civil law, '^ that the 
mind revolts at the idea of a serious discussion on 
the subject of slavery. Every individual, what* 
ever be his country or complexion, is entitled to 
freedom. The happiness of the poor man is of as 
much importance as that of the rich. No man has 
a right to reduce another to the condition of the 
brute. No individual can sell his liberty* The 
bargain is unequal, and ought to be broken. Ne- 
gro slavery is contrary to the sentiments of hu- 
manity and the principles of justice." 
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Notwithstanding this opinion, embraced by the 
just and the humane of all countries, the slave 
trade has been a subject of discussion for more 
than twenty years in the British parliament ; and 
so distinguished for talents and sophistry, have 
been some of its abettors, that a refutation of 
their false reasonings became highly useful, and 
even necessary. Self-interest, or an ardent desire 
to amass riches, has such a powerful influence over 
the mind, that the English and French colonists 
believed, or affected to believe, that the black color 
of the negro was a sufficient excuse, not only for 
making him a slave, but for treating him even 
worse than the brute. 

In 1796, one hundred thousand Africans, most, 
of them kidnapped, were dragged from their habi- 
tations, and transported as slaves, to cultivate the 
soil of British i'sles. The Englishman calculates 
the profits of their sale, or of their labour, without 
reflecting even for a moment, that these unfortu- 
nates have lost their freedom, their relatives, theiir 
&ieuds and their country. All the comforts whites 
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<can bestow, can never recompence the loss of li- 
berty. 

This subject is so ably discussed by our author^ 
that his work must powerfully contribute to hasten 
in all countries, the abolition of this unjust and in- 
human traffic. The plan recently adopted by the 
government of the United States, and the late de- 
cision of the British parliament give room to hope, 
that at no very distant period, absolute slavery 
will exist no more. 

The learned senator has proven by facts, that 
blacks not only possess talents, but also those no- 
bler virtues which elevate man in the scale of be- 
ing. The planter, by torture and hard labour, en- 
deavouring to render the negro as tame and sub- ^ 
missive as the brute, creates and fosters in him 
that revengeful disposition, which has been consi- 
dered as interwoven in his frame, and peculiar to 
his species. Why is the slave indolent and vindic- 
tive ? he has no spur to industry ; the product of 
his labour is not his own. He is almost naked, 
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and his aliment is scanty and unwholsome. In 
the British islands, three herrings per week, and a 
small portion of yams constitute his allotted food. 
By industry and good behaviour united, he cannot 
disarm the master of his arbitrary power. For 
him there is no compassion except that of his fel» 
low slave. He is treated as a malefactor, and un« 
der the habitual influence of malevolent passions^ 
he naturally pants for revenge. He can hardly say 
that virtue is his interest. He finds that honour 
procures him no benefit ; industry no reward. At 
last dejected and sad, after seven or eight years 
of hard labour and suffering, he sinks under the 
meanness of his condition, and expires with the 
hope that his spirit will return to- his much loved 
country, 

I beg leave to inform the reader that this transia- 
tion was made from the manuscript of the author ; 
and with such haste, that an apology for its imper* 
fections is necessary. The only merit I dare to 
claim, if merit it can be called, is that of not hay* 
ing mistaken the sense of the author. 
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As this production is the result of a long and 
deep investigation of the subject, and composed by 
a man of great erudition and rare virtues, well 
known in the rdigious, political and learned socie- 
ties of different countries, it will doubtless be read 
with a high degree of interest. Another recom- 
mendation is, that no similar work exists. 

May the day soon arrive when the defenders of 
justice in every country, shall have a right like the 
eloquent Curran to exclaim, *^ I speak in the spirit 
of our laws, which makes liberty commensurate 
with, and inseparable from our soil ; which pro- 
claims even to the stranger and the sojourner, the 
moment he sets his foot upon our native earth, 
that the ground on which he treads is holy, and 
consecrated by the genius of universal emancipa- 
tion. No matter in what language his doom may 
have been pronounced ; no matter what complex- 
ion incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an 
African sun may have burnt upon him ; no matter 
in what disastrous battle his liberty may have been 
cloven down ; no matter with what solemnities he 
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may have been devoted on the altar of slavery : 
the first moment he touches our sacred soil, die 
altar and the god sink together in the dust ; his 
soul walks abroad in her own majesty ; his body 
swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regene- 
rated and disenthralled, by the irresistible genius 

• of universal emancipation.*^* 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ _■ < 

* Defence of Hamilton Rowan, Esquire. 






AN ENQUIRY, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the signification of the word Negro. 
Ought all blacks to be included under this de^ 
nomination ? Difference of opinion concerning 
their origin. Unity of the primitive type of 
the human race. 

Under the name of Ethiopian, the Greeks 
comprehended all men of a black colour. This 
opinion is founded on passages of Herodotus, 
Theophrastus, Pausairias, Athencus, Heliodorus, 
Eusebius, Flavius Josephus, and the Septuagint,^ 
they are so named by Pliny the elder, and by Te- 



* See Jeremiah 13. 25. Flavius Josephus, Jewish Anti- 
quities 1. 8. chapter 7. Thcophrastus 22d character, Hero-- 
dotus, &c« 
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16 OF THE LITERATURE 

rence,* they were distinguished into two classes, 
Eastern, and Western or Africiin Ethiopians ; or 
in other words, Indians or Asiatics ; but Rome 
having more immediate relations with Africa, than 
Greece, insensibly introduced the custom of de- 
signating the Blacks by the name of Africans* f 

Among the modems, the name of Ethiopia be* 
ing exclusively applied to a region of Africa, ma* 
ny writers, particularly the Spanish ana Porta- 
guese, have employed the word Ethiopian to de- 
signate tli^ whc4c race of bjacks. Nearly thirty 
years ago, Erhlen printed, at Strasburg, a treatise 
de servis ^tkiopibiis Europeorum in coloniis 
America. X The denomintuion of African pre- 
vails, but the use of these two names is equally 
improper, seeing on the one hand that Ethiopia, 
the inhabitants of which are not of the deepest 
black colour, II is but a region of Africa, and, on 
the other, tJiat there are Asiatic blacks. Herodo- 
tus namies them Ethiopians, with long hair, to 
distinguish them from those of Africa, whose hair 



* Pliny B. 5. l. 9. Terence Eunuches, act !• scene 1. 
\ Subito flens Africa nigras procubuit lacerata gena»v 
1 4to. Argentorati, 1778. 
If Voyage in Ethiopia ; by Poucet, p. 09. &c. 






OF NEGROES* 17 

is frizzled ;* because it was believed formerly that 
the latter belonged exclusively to Africa, and that 
the blacks, with long hair, were only found on the 
continent of Asia. Certain regulations had inter- 
dicted their importation into the isles of France 
and Reunion. But we find, by the narratives of 
travellers^ that on the African continent, as well 
as at Madagascar, there are also Negroes with 
long hair. Such are the inhabitants of Bornon in 
the middle parts of Africa rf Such were also the 
Negro Shepherds of the Isle of Cern^ where the 
Carthagenians had factories.} On the other hand^ 
the natives of the Isle of Andaman, in tlie gulph 
of Bengal, are blacks with frizzled hair ; in differ- 
ent parts of India, the inhabitants of the mountains 
have almost the same color, form and species of hair. 
Ti'iese facts are stated in a learned Memoir of 
Francis Wilford, associate of the national Insti- 
tute. ^ He adds, that the most ancient statues of 
Indian divinities, paint the figure of Negroes. 
These considerations give support to the opinion 



* Herodotus. 

t Thoughts on the political and commercial relations of 
the ancient people of Africa^ and by Ueeren, 8vo. Paris, year 
8. vol. II. p. 10. 73, 

i Ibid. vol. I. p. 134. 156. 160. 

<i Asiatic Researches^ vol. III. p. 35 H. 
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18 OP THE hlTEKArVRT 

that this race formerly bore sway OYer almost att 
Asia. 

The Uack color forming the most marked cha* 
racter which separates from the whites^ a portion, 
of the human race ; less attention has been psdd 
to that difference' of conformation whicli estab* 
lishes varieties among the blacks themselves. 
Camper alludes to this, when he says, that Ru- 
bens, Sebastien Ricci and Vander-Tempel, in 
painting the Magi, represented btacks and not ne-- 
groes. Thus Camper, and other authors^ confine 
this last denomination to those who have promi- 
nent cheeks, thick lips^ flat nose and matted hair* 
But is this distinction between them and those 
who have long lank hair, founded on reason ? The 
specific character of a people is permanent as 
long as they live insulated, and it weakens, or dis- 
appears by mixture. Can Caesar's picture of the 
Gauls, be recognized among the present inhabit- 
ants of France ? Since the people of our conti^ 
nent have been, if we may so say, blended one 
into the other, the national characters can hardly 
be known, either in a physical or in a moral point 
of view. There is less of the Frenchman, less of 
the Spaniard or of the German, and more of the 
European ; and, of the Europeans, some have their 
hair frizzled, others lank, but if, on accotmt of 
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this diSerencCi and some others in stature' and con* 
formation, we pretended to mark the extent and 
limits of their intellectual faculties, would it not 
excite a smile ? We find the same in the variety 
of the blacks : between individuals, living at the 
extremities of the line, there exists a remarkable 
difference which is weakened, or lost in those who 
inhabit the intermediate regions* 

The passages of authors, we have cited, prove 
that the Greeks had black slaves. This is corrobo^ 
rated by Visconti, who, in the Pio-Clementine 
Museum, has exhibited a fine figure ofthene^- 
groes who were employed in the baths. ^ Of these 
Caylus had already presented me several engrav* 
ings. 

As the Mosaic law shielded men from mutila* 
tion, Jahn affirms, in his Biblical Archaologtf^ that 
the Hebrew kings purchased from other nations^ 
many Eunuchs, and particularly blacks,t but he 
has no authority in support of this opinion. It is 
nevertheless probable that they may have possess* 
ed this description of men, when the fleet of Solo- 



■■^ 



*P. S85.plate81. 

t Archseologia biUica^ Sec. a J* Ch. John 8. Vienna^ p. 389. 
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mon sailed from Ezion-geber to Ophir^ whence i% 
carried, says Flavius Josephus, much ivory, apes 
and Ethiopians ;* or they may have been obtain* 
ed by means of their communication with the 
Arabians, if it be true, as Whitaker pretends, in 
his Review of the Roman History of Gibbon, 
that, from time immemorial » the Arabians pur* 
chased slaves on the coast of Guinea. A fBct 
M'hich cannot be disputed is, that Egypt traded 
with Ethiopia, and that the Alexandrians were 
employed in the commerce of negroes, f Proofs 
of this have been furnished by Atheneus and by 
Pliny the Naturalist, and Ameilhon has referred 
to these authors in his history of the commerce of 
the Egyptians-^ Pinkerton believes tliat the latter 
are of Assyrian, or Arabian origin. j| 

Heeren thinks, and apparently with much reason, 
that they descended from the Ethiopians. Thp 
more we ascend towards antiquity, the more re- 
semblance we find between their respective coun- 



* Josephus Antiquities, B.viii. ch. 7. p. 2. Hudson in his 
J^tintranslation, says iELthiopes in Mancipai. It is not found, 
but supposed in the text. 

t Atheneus, B. iv. Pliny, 1. G. 123, 

*P 85. 

II ModQrp <Sepgra{^y9 4to. ]Lopdon} ])307. 
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tiie8 ; The safne writing, the same manners and 
custojQs. The Hor$faip of animalsi still existing 
amo^g almost all the negro race, ivas that of the 
JBgypUans ; their form • was that of the negro, 
tbeir colour was somewhat whitened by the influ- 
ence of dimate. Herodotus assures us, that the 
Colchians are a colony of Egyptians, because, 
like them, they have a black skin and frizzled 
hair.^ This testimony invalidates the reasoning 
of Browne. The expressions of Herodotus, says 
he, signify only that the Egyptians have a tawny 
complexion and frizzled hair, when compared 
with the Greek», but the text does not mention 
negroes, t To this assertion of Browne, nothing is 
wanting but the proof. The text of Herodotus 
. is clear and precise^ 

Every thing concurs to give support to the sys* 
tem of Volney, who recognizes in the Copts, the 
representatives of the Egyptians; they have the 
tame yellowish and smoky skin, a puffed up vis- 
age, a large eye, flat nose, thick lip, in a word the 



* Herodotus, B. II. 

t Travels in Africa, by Browne, 4to. and new voyage into 
Upper and Lower Egypt, by Browne, v. I. ch. 13. and 
^idkener in the ArcHres Literaires, p. 10. 84, &c. 
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Mulatto figure.^ The same observations indaced 
Ledyard to believe in the identity of the negroes, 
and Copts.f The Physician Frank, who accom- 
panied the expedition to Egypt, supports this 
opinion by the similarity of usages, such as cir- 
cumcision and lezcision practised among the 
Copts and negroes ;| customs, which according^ 
to the report of Ludolphus, are preserved among 
the Ethiopians. H 

Blumenbach has observed in the craniums of 
mummies, that which characterizes the negro 
race. Cuvier does not there find this conformity 
of structure. These two imposing testimonies, 
but apparently contradictory, are conciliated in ad- 
mitting with Blumenbach, three Egyptian varie- 
ties, of which one represents the figure of the 
Hindoo ; another, that of the Negro ; a third, an 
Indian of the climate of Egypt ; the two first are 



♦ Voyage in Syria and Egypt, by Volney, new edition, vol. 
I. p. 10. and the following. 

t Ledyard, vol. I. page 24. 

\ Memoir on the commerce of the negroes at Caih), by 
by Louis Frank, Paris, 1808. 

II Jobi Ludolphus, &c. Historia iEthiopica, foL 1681. 




Gonfidunded by lapse of time ;* the second, which 
is diot of the negrOy is reproduced, says Blumen- 
bach in the figure of a sphinx. This is contradict* 
ed by Browne ; he pretends that the statue of the 
sphinx is so degraded, that it is impossible to know 
its true character;! and Meiners doubts whether 
the figures of the sphinx, be those of heroes or 
evil genii. This opinion is overthrown by an 
inspection of the sphinxes delmeated by Caylus, 
Norden, Niehbur and Cassas. They were ex- 
amined on the spot by the three last, and since by 
Volney and Olivier.J They discover that the 
figure IS Ethiopian, from which Volney concludes, 
t)iat to the black race, now slaves, we are indebted 
fin* tl^ arts, sciences, and even for speech, i 

Gregory, in his Historical and Moral Essays^ 
sefers us to remote ages, to shew in like manner, 
that the negroes are our masters in science ; for 
the Egyptians, among whom Pythagoras and other 
Greeks travelled, to learn philosophy, were in the 



* De Generis humani varietate nadva, Svo. Goettingen, 
1794. 

t Brown, itid. 

f Voyage into the Ottoman Eminre, Egypt, Persia, Stc. 
hy Olivier, 3 vols. 4to, Paris, 1804-7, vol. II. p. 83. and fol^ 
lowing. 

$ Volney, i&id. 
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opinion of many writers, no othef than negroes^ 
whose native features were changed and modified 
by the successive mixturd erf* Greeks, Romans and 
Saracens« If it be proven that the sciences passed 
from India to Egypt, is it less true that to arrive 
in Europe they crossed the latter country ? 

Meiners confines himself to the support of tl» 
opinion, that we owe little to the Egyptians, and a 
man of letters at Caen, has published a dissertation 
to develope this position.^ Already it had for its 
defender, Edward Long, the anonymous author 
of the History of Jamaica ; who, in giving to ne- 
groes, a character very analagous to that of the 
ancient Egyptians, charges the latter with bad 
qualities, refuses them genius and taste^ disputes 
their talent for music, painting, eloquence and 
poetry, and grants them only mediocrity in archi- 
' tecture.f He might have added that this medio- 
crity is manifest in their pyramids; that those 
monuments might be constructed by a simple ma- 
son, if the life of an individual were sufficiently 



* Dissertations on the prejudice which attfibntes to the 
Egpfptians discoveries in science, Sec. hj Cailly, 8vo. at Caen. 

t History of Jamaica, 3 vols. 4to. London, I7f 4, yoK II. p'. 
^^5, and following, and p» 371, Sccc 
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kmg. But without ascribing to E^pt the greatest 
degree of human knowledge, all antiquity decides 
in &vour of those who consider it as a celebrated 
school, from which proceeded many of the venera^ 
ble and learned men of Greece. 

Although Long refuses to the Egyptians the 
praise of genius, he raises them far above negroesy 
for he reduces the latter to the lowest degree of 
intelligence.^ As a bad cause is always support- 
ed by arguments of the same nature, he pretends 
to prove the moral inferiority of negroes, by as- 
suring us that their vermin is black. This obser- 
vation, he says, has escaped all naturalists.f In 
supposing the reality of this fact, who, but Long, 
would dare to conclude that the varieties of the hu- 
man race, have not an identical type, or deny to 
some an aptitude for civilization. 

Those who have wished to disinherit negroes, 
have called in anatomy to their aid, and the differ- 
ence of colour gave birth to their first observations. 
A writer named Hanneman, asserts, that the co- 
lour of the negroes proceeded from the curse pro- 
nounced by Noah against Ham. Gumilla, in re- 



* History of Jamidca, ? vols. 4to. London^ 1774. 

t Ibid. vol. !!• p. 3^2* 

. . 4 
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futing him, loses his time. This question has 
been discussed by Pechlin, Ruysch, Albinus, Lit- 
tre, Santorini, Winslow, Mitchil, Camper, Zim- 
merman, Meckel, the elder, Demanet, BufFon, So- 
inering, Biumenbach, Stanhope Smith,* and ma- 
ny others. But how can they agree with regard 
to the consequences, when they disagree concern- 
ing the anatomical facts which ought to serve as 
their basis ? 

Meckel the elder, thinks that the colour of ne- 
groes is owing to the deep colour of the brain ; but 
Walter, Bonn, Somering, Dr. Gall, and other 
great anatomists, have found the colour of the 
brain of negroes to be the same as that of whites. 

Barrere and Winslow believe, that the bile of 
negroes is of a deeper colour than that of Euro- 



* Adversaria Anatomica, decade, 3, p. 26, No. 23. Dis- 
sert, de sede et causa coloris ^thiopura et caetcrorum homi- 
num,Lugd. Bat, 1737. Mem. de I'acad des Sciences, 1702. 
Obser, anat 1724. Ven. Expos, anat. 1743. Amst. vol. III. 
p. 278. De habitu et colore JEthiopum, Kilon, 1677. Dis- 
course on the origin and colour of negroes, 1764. See his 
Wor^s translated by Herbel, vol. I. p. 24. 1784. History of 
French Africai 2 vols. 8vo. On the physical difference be- 
tween Negroes and Europeans. De generis human! vavie- 
tate nauva> edit. ?d, 8vo« Goetiingen, 178 U 
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peans ; but Somering discovered it to be of a yel- 
lowish green* 

Shall we attribute the colour of negroes to that 
of their reticular membrane ? If in some it is blacky 
in others it has a copper or dark colour. This is 
no more than setting the difficulty at a greater dis- 
tance. For allowing the hypothesis, that the me- 
dullary substance, bile, reticular membrane, are 
constantly black, the cause remains to be explain- 
ed. BuflFon, Camper, Bonn, Zimmerman, B!u- 
menbach, Chardel, his French Translator,^ Somer- 
ing and Imlay, attribute the colour of negroes, 
and that of other species of the human race, to cli- 
mate, aided by accessary causes, such as heat and 
regimen. The learned professor of Goettingen re- 
marks, that in Guinea, not only men, but dogs, 
birds, and particularly the gallinaceous tribe are 
black ; whilst, near the frozen seas, bears and 
other animals are all white. Demanet, Imlay, and 
Stanhope Smith,t observe that the descendants 
of the Portuguese, established at Congo, on the 
coast of Sierra- Leone, and other parts of Africa 

* De I'Unite du Genere humain, by Blumenbach, trans- 
lated by Chardel. 

t An essay on the cause and variety of complexion and 
figure in the human species, by the Rev. S. Stanhope Smith. 
•to. Philadelphia, \ 787. This work is worthy of perusal. 
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are become negroes,^ and to prove that ocular 
witnesses, as the first are deceived^ it is not 
enough to deny the fact like the translator of the 
last work of Pallas, f 

We know that those parts of the human body 
the least exposed to the sun, such as the sole of 
the foot, and between the fingers, are pale ; thus 
Stanhope Smith, after having accumulated facts 
which prove the influence of climate on the com- 
plexion and figure, explains why the Africans on 
the western coast, under the torrid zone^ are 
more black than those on the eastern ; and also, 
why the same latitude in America, does not pro. 
duce the same efiect. Here the action of the sun 
is opposed by local causes, which in Africa give 
it more forces In general the black colour is found 
between the tropics, and its progressive shades 
follow the latitude among those, who, very long 
ago established in a country, have neither been 
transplanted into other climates, nor crossed by 
other races.j: If the savages of North America, 

<— — ^— >a^— »Ji I ai^Mw— ■■■iJi ^^— ^— ^M^i^^M II. ■ »- ■■—■■■■■■■■ ■■■■ ■ ^— 11^ ■ fci ■ .^^i—^^^^ 

* A topographical description of the western territory of 
North America, by G. Imlay, 8vo. London, 1793. 9th letter. 

t Voyage into the southern departments, p. 600. a note. 

t It has been said, in pleasantry, that at Liverpool, where 
many owners of vessels are enriched by this traffic, they 
pray God daily not to change the colour of negroes. 
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atid the Patagonians, placed at the other extremi- 
ty of this continent, have a deeper hue than the 
people who live near the isthmus of Panama, 
ought v/e in explaining this phenomenon to resort 
to ancient transmigrations, and consult local im- 
pressions. S. Williams, author of the history of 
Vermont, supports this system by observations 
which prove the connexion between colour and 
cimate. Reasoning from approximative data, he 
conjectures that to render the black race, by in- 
termarriage, of a white colour, five generations are 
necessary, each of which being computed at t wen- 
five years, gives 126 years, and that to make the 
blacks white without intermarriage, and by the 
sole action of the climate, 4000 years are necessa- 
ry, and 600 for the red coloured Indians.* 

These effects are more sensible among slaves in 
domestic service, who are accustomed to a milder 
treatment and a better nourishment ; not only 
. their features and physiognomy have undergone a 
visible change, but their moral habits are also im- 
proved.! 



■<iii >i I 



* History of Vermont, by Williams, 1794. 

t V. An Essay, &c. p. 20, 23, 34, 58, 77, 8cc. 
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Besides the uncontested fact that there are Al«, 
binos, Somering proves by various observations, 
that whites have assumed a black and yellow hu^ei % 
and that negroes have whitened, or become of a j^ 
pale colour inconsequence of disease.^ In white 
women with child, th^ reticular membrane some* 
times becomes as black as that of the negresses of ] 
Angola. This phenomenon is verified by Cat, 
and confirmed by Cam])er,t as an ocular witness } 
Nevertheless Hunter affirms, that when the ractr 
of an animal whitens, it is a proof of degeneration* 
But does it follow, that, in the human species, tlie 
white variety has degenerated ? or is it necessary | 
to say, with Dr. Rush, that the colour of the ne- 
groes is the result of a disease become hereditary. 
He supports his opinion by an experiment made 
by Beddoes, who almost whitened the hand of an 
African by immersing it in oxygenated muriatic 
acid4 A journalist proposes to send companies 
of bleachers to Africa. || This pleasantry, which 



* An Essay, Sec. p. 48. 

t Dissertations sur Ics vari6tcs naturelles qui caract^riscnt 
la physionomie, etc. par Camper ; traduit par Jansen, in 
4to. Paris, 1791, p. 18. 

f Transactions of the American Philosophical Societies. 

II Monthly Review, vol. XXXVIIL p. 20. 
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throws no light on the subject, is improper when 
applied to so distinguished a man as Dr. Rush. 

Philosophers are not agreed concerning what 
part of the human body ought to be considered 
as the seat of thought and affections. Descartes, 
Hartley, Buffon, offer each his system. As 
thought has been generally supposed to reside in 
the brain, some have concluded that the greatest 
brains are most richly endowed with talents, and 
that, as the brain of negroes is smaller than that of 
the whites, the latter ought to be superior to the 
former. This opinion is destroyed by recent ob- 
servations* Most birds, and different quadrupeds 
and fishes, the mouse, squirrel, marmoret, dol- 
phin, and sea-calf have proportionably the brain 
more voluminous than that of man. 

Cuvier is not willing that the extent of intelli- 
gence should be measured by the volume of the 
brain, but by that of a portion of it, named hemis^ 
phereSf which augments or diminishes, says he, 
in the same proportion as the intellectual faculties 
of all those beings which compose the animal king- 
dom. To draw this inference, would it not be ne* 
cessary to know better the relations of man, his 
moral state, and how many ages shall perhaps 
elapse, before we have penetrated this mystery. 
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*^ All the difference among nations/' says Cam- 
per, ^' consists in a line drawn from the conduits of 
the ears to the base of the nose, and another right 
Kne which touches the eminence of the coronal 
bone above the nose, and extends to the most pro- 
minent part of the jaw bone, it being supposed that 
the head is viewed in profile. It is not only the 
angle formed by these two lines, which constitutes 
the difference of animals, but also that of different 
nations ; and it may be said that nature has in some 
sort employed this angle to determine the animal 
varieties, and to advance them, as if by degrees, 
to the perfection of the finest race of men. This 
angle is smallest in birds, and it augments in pro. 
portion as the animal approaches the human 
figure. 

^^ I shall notice, for example, (it is Camper who 
speaks) the heads of the ape race, of which some 
give an angle of 42 degrees, others, one of S0;-» 
The head of the African Negro, as well as that of 
the Calmuck, makes an angle of 70 degrees, and 
that of the European, one of 80. This difference of 
10 degrees forms the beauty of European heads, 
because it is an angle of 100 degrees which con- 
stitutes the great perfection of antique heads. 
Such heads, approaching the greatest degree of 
beauty, resemble most that of the Pythian Apo^Jio, 
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atid of the Medusa, by Sosocles^ two -pieces of 
statuary unanimously considered as superior to all 
others in beauty."* 

This facial line of Camper has been adopted by 
different anatomists* Bonn says, that he found the 
angle of 70 degrees in the heads of negresses,t 
and as, on one hand, these differences are nearly 
constant, and, on the other, as science submits 
itself to the empire of fashion, this species of ob- 
servation on the volume, configuration, and pro- 
tuberance of the Cranium, and the expansion of 
the brain has taken the name of Cranology, ever 
since doctor Gall made it the object of his system, 
^vhich has been combatted by Osiander, who ob- 
serves, that it ib not new, and says, that it is con- 
tained in the Metoscopy of Fuschius, and in the 
Fasiadus Mediciuce of John KetlKim. He might 
also have added, Aristotle, Plutarch, Albert the 
great, Triumphus, Vieussens, &c. 

Gall would also establish, from the structure of 
the <:ranium, the pretended moral inferiority of 



* Opuscules, vol. 1, p. 16 ; and Physical Dissertations on 
the real difference which the human features present in dif- 
ferent countries. 

t Descriptio thesauri ossium Morbosos. Iloviij 1785, 
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negroes, and when he is opposed by the fact, that 
the talents of many negroes are incontestible, he 
answers, that in this case their cranological foim 
approaches the structure of the whites ; and reci- 
procally, that the stupid whites have a conforma- 
tion siinilar to that of negroes. I pay ready ho- 
mage to the talents and amiable qualities of doc- 
tor Gall and Osiander,^ but men the most distin- 
guished may be led astray by hypothesis, or may 
draw just observations from exaggerated conse* 
quences. For example, no one will deny that 
the president of the academy of arts at London, is 
a great painter^ but how are we to consider West's 
opinion, that the physiognomy of the Jews ap- 
proaches that of the goats.f Is it easy to deter- 
mine national forms when, in all countries we see 
remarkable varieties even in passing from village 
to village ? I remarked this particularly in the 
Vogc, as Olivier had done in Persia. Lopez 
saw at Congo, negroes with red hair4 

Admitting that each people has a distinct cha« 
racter> which is reproduced until it is altered, or 
cfeccd by eventual mixture, yet who can fix the 



•P. 20ofChardel. 

t Epigrammata in complures. 

4 Relazione del reame di Congo, p. 6. 
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lapse of time necessary to destroy the influence 
of those diversities hereditarily transmitted, and 
which are the effect of climate, of education, of 
dietetic regimen, or of habit. Nature is so diver- 
sified in her operations, that the most skilful eye 
is (^ten tempted to class congenerous plants 
with different species, nevertheless she admits of 
but few primitive types, and in the three king- 
doms the fruitful power of the Eternal has caus- 
ed to shoot forth an infinite variety which form the 
ornament and riches of the globe* 

Blumenbach believes, that the Europeans dege- 
nerate by a long residence in the two Indies, or in 
Africa. Somering dare not decide whether the 
primitive race of man, which once inhabited some 
corner of the earth, be perfected in Europe. 
Whether it be adulterated in Nigritia,^ "Seeing, that 
in point of force and activity the conformation of 
negroes, with relation to their climate, is as com- 
pleat, and perhaps more so, than that of the Euro- 
peans. The negro surpasses the European in the 
exquisite keenness of his senses, more particular- 
ly in that of smell. This advantage is common to 
all those inhabitants of different countries to whom 
want has prescribed frequent exercise. Such arc 
the natives of North America — the maroons^ ne- 
^oes of Jamaica, who, with one glance of the ey^. 
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distinguish objects in the woods that arc imper* 
ceptible to whites. Their erect form, their bold 
countenance, and their manly vigour announce 
their superiority : they communicate with each 
other by sounding the horn, and the variations of 
sound are such that they summon e^ch other at 
a distance, distinguishing each by his name.* 

Somering farther observes, that the essential 
perfection of many plants is injured by culture. 
The beauty and short-lived freshness which they 
fire forced to exhibit in the flowers, often destroy 
the end for which nature had designed them. The 
art of producing double flowers, which we owe to 
the Hollanders, almost always deprives the plant 
of the faculty of reproduction. Something anala- 
gous to this is found among men, their mind is 
of^n iniproved at the ex pence of the body, and 
reciprocally, for the more the slave is brutalized, 
the more is he fitted for manual labour, f 

It is not denied that negroes have great cor* 
poreal strength, and as to beauty, we may ask 



* History of the Maroons, from their origin to the esta-?! 
blishment of their chief tribe, at Sierra Leone^ by B. C. 
Pallas, 2 vols. 8vo. p. 8fi[, and following, 

t Soinerifig, 74. 
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whence does it result ? Doubtless from the color 
and regularity of the features ; but on wliat is 
this founded ? Is white as a colour, to enter ex- 
clusively into what constitutes beauty, whilst this 
principle is not applicable to other productions of 
nature ? On this subject it appears, that each has 
his prejudices, and we know that different black 
tribes, presenting the devil in the most unfavora-^ 
ble colour, paint him white. 

As to regularity of features, it is one of those 
complex ideas, whose elements are perhaps still 
unknown, and concerning which, notwithstanding 
the efforts Crouzas, Hutcheson, and father Andre, 
principles are yet to be established. In the Man- 
chester memoirs, George Walker pretends to 
shew that the forms and features universally ap- ^ 
proved among all people, constitute the essential 
type of beauty, that which is contested, is then a 
defect — a deviation of judgment.* This is ask- 
ing from erudition the solution of a physiological 
problem. 

Bosman boasts of the beauty of the negresse!^ 
of India.f Ledyard and Lucas that of the negroes 



* Vol V. second part. 

t Bosman*s Voyage to Guineaj 1705, Utrecht, letter 8. 
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of Jalof.* Lobo that of the negroes of Abyssinia.! 
Those of Senegal, says Adanson, are the finest 
men of Nigritia ; their shape is without defect, 
and there is no maimed amongst them 4 Cosign/ 
saw, at Goree, negresses of great beauty, of an 
imposing form with Roman features. § Ligon 
speaks of a negress of the isle of St. Jago, who 
4X)ssessed such a degree of beauty and majesty, 
that he had never seen her equal.. || Robert Chasle, 
author of the voyage of Admiral du Quesne, ap- 
plies this eulogium to the negresses and mulat- 
toes of all the kles of Cape Vert.ir 

After such testimonies, Jedediah Morse will 
doubtless find some difficulty in explaining that 
character of superiority which he sees imprinted 
on the face of the white.** 



* Voyage of Lcdyard and Lucas, vol. II. p. 338. 

t Hist, account of Abysdnia, by Lobo, 4to. PaiiS) 173 6) 
p. 68. 

t Adanson's Voyage in Senegal, p. 22. 

$ Cossigny's Voyage to Canton. 

^j History of the isle of Barbadoes, by Richard Ligon, in 
the collection of voyages made in Africa and America^ ito. 
Paris, 1764, p. 20. 

i[ Journal of a voyage to the East Indies, squadron of 
Ou Quesne, 3 vol. 12mo. Rouen, 1721, vol. 1. p» 202. 

** Vol. L p. 182. 
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Those systems, which suppose an essential dif- 
ference between negroes and white men, have 
been adopted, 1st. by those who, by every means 
seek to materialize man, and to rob him of the 
dearest hopes of his heart : 2d. By others, who, 
in the primitive diversity of the human race, seek 
for an argument against the truth of the narration 
of Moses. 3d. By men, who interested in colo- 
nial culture, seek, in the supposed want of the 
moral faculties of the negro, another reason for 
treating him, with impunity, like a beast of bur- 
den. 

One of those who had been accused of mani- 
festing this opinion, defends himself with warmth. 
Nevertheless he avows, that in his summary opi- 
nions, concerning some regulations made at the 
colonial assembly, and printed at the^Cape, he in- 
sists that there are two species of men, the white 
and the red : that negroes and mulattoes not being 
of the same species as the white, can no more pre- 
tend to natural rights tlian the ourang outang, and 
that thus St. Domingo belongs to the white spe« 
cies.t It is remarkable that the author, then a 
corresponding member of the academy of scien- 

I By the Baron de Beauvois, p. 6. and 36. Report on th^ 
troubles of St« Domingo, by Garras, 8 vo. Paris. 
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ces now member of the institute, had precisely at 
this epoch, as fellow correspondent of the same 
academy, a mulatto of the isle of France, Geoffroi 
Lislet, of whom we shall hereafter speak. 

The colonial laws did not formally declare, that 
the slave and the brute are equal, but this was 
implied. From a multitude of facts I select, 1st, 
A decision of the council of the Cape, taken from 
an unsuspected source, the collection of MoreaoL 
St. Mery. The declaration of this judgment 
places negroes and hogs on the same level :* 
2d, The regulation of police, which, at Batavia 
prevents slaves from wearing stockings or shoes, 
and from appearing on the side walks near houses, 
as they are destined to march with brutes in the 
middle of the street. f 

For the honor of learned men who have inves- 
tigated this subject, we hasten to acknowledge that 
they have not committed outrage against reason in 
trying to reduce the blacks below humanity. Even 



* Laws and Constitution of the colonies, by Moreaii SU 
Mery, vol. VI) p. 144. 

t Voyage to Cochin China, by Barrow, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris^ 
1807. vol. II. p, 68, and the following. 
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j&o^e who would measure the extent of their liidtal 
faculties by the size of the brain, disavow the reve- 
ries of Kaims and all the inductions which material-* 
ism^ or cupidity ittay wish to dr£iw from them. 

I have hdd art opportunity of conVei^sing with 

Bonn of Amsterdam, who has the finest collection 

known of human skins ; with Blnmenbach, whd 

perhaps has the richest of human skulls, with 

Gall, Meincrs, Osiander, Cuvier, and Lacepcde, 

^nd I seize this Occasion of expressing my ac-* 

knowledgments to those learned men4 All, with 

the exception of one who did not dare to decide j 

like Bu£fon, Camper,- Stanhope Smith, Zimmer'* 

mian and Somering admit, in the human race, the 

unity of the primitive type. 

Thus physiology accords with the ideas to which 
we are constantly led by the study of languages 
and of history, and with those facts which are re- 
vealed in the sacred books of the Jews and Chris* 
tlans^ These same authors reject all assimulation 
of man with the race of apes, and Blumenbach, 
from repeated observations, denies that the female 
ape has periodical evacuations, which has been con* 
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sidered as a proof of its similitude with the human 
species** 

Between the head of a wild boar and that of thq 
domestic hog, which are confessedly of the same 
race, there is more difference than between the 
head of a negro and that of a white man : but, adds 
he, between the head of a negro and an ourang- 
outang, the distance is immense. Negroes being* 
of the same nature as the whites, have the same 
rights as they to exercise : — the same duties to 
fulfil. These rights and these duties are antece* 
dent to moral developement. This exercise is 
doubtless improved, or deteriorated according to 
t^e qualities of individuals. But is the enjoyment 
of social advantages to be graduated by a compara- 
tive scale of virtues and talents, on which many of 
the whites tliemselves would not find a place ? 



♦ De generis humani varietate nativa. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to Desfbntaines, the female of the /Utheque (%itt\lBL 
pithcQUs) has a slight periodical discharge. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Opinions relative to the moral inferiority of Ne^ 
groes. Discussions on this subject. Of the 
obstacles which slavery opposes to the developC' 
ment of their faculties. These obstacles corn- 
batted by the christian religion. Of bishops 
and negro priests. 



The opinion of the inferiority of negroes is not 
new. The pretended superiority of the whites is 
defended by interested judges of the same colour, 
Whose competency might be questioned, before 
their decision is attacked. This reminds us of 
the fable of the lion, who on seeing a picture repre- 
senting an animal of his species struck to the 
ground by a man, simply observed, that lions 
have no painters. 
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Hume, who in bis essay on national character, 
admits that there are four or five races, affirms 
that the white man only is improved ; that no black 
Jias distinguished himself by his actions or by his 
knowledge, — his translator Estwick,* and Chate- 
lux have repeated the same assertion, 

Barre-Saint-Venant thinks that if nature has gi- 
ven to negroes some combinations of ideas, which 
raise them above other animals, she has denied 
them deep reflection, genius and reason.f 

We regret to find the same prejudice in a man, 
whose name is not pronounced amongst us, but 
with tlie ipost profound esteem or merited re- 
spect-— we me^n Jefferson in his " Notes on Vir- 
ginia." j: To support his opinion it was not en ough 
to undervalue the talents of two negro writers ; it 
was necessary to establish by argument and by a 
multitude of facts, that if the situation and cifi- 
cumstances of blacks and whites be the same, the 
former p^n nev^r rival the tetter. 



^ 



• Congideratioi^ op the Negro cpuse, by E^t^dck. 

t Modem Colonies under the torrid zone, particularly 
^hat of Saint-Domingo, by Barr6-St-Vepant. Svo. Paii?, 
J 802. chap. 4. 

^ Notes on Virginisi, by T, JeiBersoD, 8vo, l-ondon . 
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3^With tegard to the difficulty Arising from 
cireumstance of Epictetus, Terence and 
», being slaves (he might have added the 
169 of Lx)pman, Esop, Servius Tullius, &c.} 
answers; by a petitio priticipii^ say ing, that they 
whites. 

.^Jefferson attacked by Beattie^ has been since 
by Imlay, his countryman, with consider- 
warmth, especially concerning Phillis Whe^t- 
Of her works Imlay transcribes affecting 
iges, but he also is deceived, in saying to Jef- 
ferson, that* to cite Terence is aukward, seeing 
he was not only an African but a Numidian, 
id a Negro.* It appeara that Terence was a 
Lhaginian. humidia ^"^ responds to what is 
tow named Mauritania, wi«ose inhabitants, of 
^rabian descent, having invaded Spain, were the 
[most enlightened people of the middle age. 



\f ■»■, 



K .Besides, Jefferson furnishes arms against him- 
^^ftelf in his answer to Raynal, who reproaches Ame- 
rica for not having produced one celebrated man. 
^hen we shall have existed, says this learned 
American, as a nation, as long as the Greeks be* 



• Topographical description of the western country ot 
North America; by G. Imlay? Londtn, 1793, letter 9th. 
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fore thef had a Homer;- the Romans tf Vit^y,or 
the French a Racine, there will be room for asto^ 
nishment* We i^ay in like manner sayy tha^ 
when the negroes sh^ have existed in- a- state of 
civilization as long as the inhabitants of the Unit-' 
ed States, without having introduced such men as^ 
Franklin, Washington, Warren, Jefferson, Ritten*- 
house, Rush, Barlow, Rumfbrd, West, Putnam, 
Mitchell,. Hancock, Alston, Vanderlyn, Copely, 
Miller, Trumbull, Smith, Barton j Fulton, Ed- 
wards, and Ramsay, there will be reason for be«^ 
lieving that among them there is a total absence of 
genius. 

Alas ! how did Genty write in hi^ work j on the 
influence of the discovery of America. ** How 
can the genius of invention spring up from the bor 
som of disgrace and misery — ^where there is no 
recompence in view — ^no hope of relief.*'* 

In most parts of the regions of Africa, civiliza- 
tion and the arts are yet in their infancy. If it is,: 
that the inhabitants are negroes, explain to us the 
cause, why whites, or copper coloured men of 
other countries have remained savage, and even 



* Topographical description of the wcfltem country «f 
North America, by G, Imlay 9 p» 167. 



man cstepi ? Wbjr had not tbe wandenng tribes of 
bunters of North America, before the arrival of 
Suropeansy attained the rank of Shepherds ? Ne- 
irartheless their capacity for improvement is not 
Contested; it is readily acknowledged by those 
who traffic with them. We may consider it as a 
truth well ascertained that cupidity will always find 
pirtexts to justify their slavery. 

The arts origmate from natural or from facti- 
IJous wantsr-rrthe hitter are almost unknown in At 
stca, and as to the natural wants of nourishment^ 
cloathing and shelter, they are almost nothing on 
i|pcount of the heat of the climate. The first, 
Tcry restrained, is besides easily satisfied, because 
aatiire is there prodigal of her riches : all the re^ 
ceti^ narratives of travellers have greatly modifi- 
ed. the opinion, that the African countries are lit- 
de more than unfruitful deserts. James Field 
Stanficld^ in his fine Poem, entitled Guinea^ is no 
more, in this respect than the echo of Travellers.* 



^''^^••n^irr^mmimmf^mf»«mtt'**''i'''fm0*'iim 



* The Gvunea Voyage^ a Poem in 3 books, by James 
Field Stanfield, 4to. London, 17^9. I beg leave to cite the 
beginning of the fid Book. 

High where primeval foresta shade the lancT, 
And in msjesttc lolcmn order stani^ 
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The christian religion is the infallible ifieatf of 
extending and securing civilization. Such ha& 
been, and will always be its effects. It was by itiK 
influence that our ancestors, the Gauls and Frdncs 
ceased to be barbarians, and that the sacred 
woods were no longer stained with the blood of hu^ 
man sacrifices. It was she who illuminated tht. 
African church, formerly one of the most spleildki 
regions of catholicity. When religion forsook 
these countries they were again plunged in dark^ 
ness. The historian Long, who thinks that thift 
negroes are incapable of forming great mental GOf^< 
ceptions, and who, as we shall see, refutes hini- 
self in many passages of his work, and among"' 
others concerning Francis Williams, reproachev 
the negroes for eating wild cats, as if it were «* 
crime, and a circumstance unknown in Europe ^' 
he says also, that they are ^ven to superstition,^' 
as if Europe was free from this infection, and parv 
ticularly the country of this historian. We inajr' 



A sacred station rtius now its seaty 

O'er the loud stream that murmurs at its feet— 

Of Niger rushhtg ihfo' the fertile pluns, / 

Swelled by the Catai^ct.of tropic rains : 

hong ere surcharged, his turged flood divides^ 

To burst an ocean in three thundering tides. 

* Long} ToU 3. p. 430« 
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see in Grose a long and ridiculous enumeration 
of the superstitious observances of English pro- 
testants.f 

i If the superstitious man is to be pitied, he is at 
least not inaccessable to sound notions. False 
lights may disappear before the splendour of truth. 
We may be compared to the earth, whose fertility, 
as the soil is neglected or cultivated, produces ve- 
nemous, or salutary plants ; whereas a soil com- 
pletely sterile is an emblem of him who is void of 
religious principles. The belief in a God, as a 
rewarder and punisher, can alone secure the pro- 
bity of a man, who screened from the view of those 
around him, and having no dread of public ven- 
geance may steal with impunity, or commit every 
other species of crime. These reflections may 
lead to the solution of a problem often discussed^ 
namely, which of the two is worse. Superstition 
or Atheism? Altho' in many individuals, passion 
stifles every sentiment of justice and probity, yet 
can we hesitate in our choice between him who to 
be virtuous thinks it sufficient to act conformably 



t A Provincial Glossary with a collection of local proYcrbs 
and popular superstition, by Francis Grose, 8vo, London^ 

1790. 

7 
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to his belief, and another, who, that he may not be 
a knavct acts in opposition to his system ? 

To the slave trade, Barrow attributes the present 
barbarity of some countries of Africa* The Eu* 
ropeans, to procure slaves there, create and perpc* 
tuate a state of constant warfare. Those regions 
arc poisoned by their strong liquors, by every spe* 
cies of debauch, of rapacity, cruelty and seduC'* 
tion. Is there a single vice which is not daily re- 
newed in that country ? We have an example unv 
der our eyes, in those negroes who are brought 
to Europe, or transported to our colonies. I aia 
not surprised to read, in Beaver, (who v/as certain- 
ly the friend of negroes, and who, in his African 
memoranda bestows eulogiums on their native 
virtues and talents) the following words, *' I 
would rather introduce among them a rattle 
snake than a negro who had lived at London."^ 
This exaggerated expression, and which is not 
very flattering to the whites, shews what individu* 
als tn^y become who are taught every species of » 



* African memoranda, relative to an attempt to establish 
a British settlement in the island of Boulam, by Capt. Phi^ 
Up Beaver, 4to. London. I woul rather carry thither s^ 
rattle snake^ p. 697. 
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diepravation, without opposing a single check to 
overcame its cruel consequences. 

Homer tells us, that when Jupiter condemns a 
man to slavery, he takes from him half his mind. 
Liberty conducts to every thing that is sublime in 
genius and virtue, whilst slavery extinguishes all. 
Wiiat sentiments of dignity or of respect, can 
those mortals have for themselves, who are consi- 
dered as cattle, and who are often staked, by their 
masters, at cards or billiards, against some bar- 
rels of rice or other merchandize. What can in- 
dividuals perform when degraded below the con- 
dition of brutes, overwrought, covered with rags, 
famished by hunger, and for the slightest fault torn 
by the bloody whip of an overseer ? 

The worthy Curate Sibire, who after having 
travelled as a successful missionary in Africa and 
in Europe, has met the fate of many worthy 
priests, being driven from his ministry by a fanatic 
Clergy. Sibire says, in ridiculing the colonists, 
" They have made exaggerated descriptions of the 
happiness of their negroes, and with colours so 
captivating that in admiring their picture, we 
almost regret being free, or desire to be a slave. 
I would not wish these colonists a similar bap^ 
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piness, although they are but too worthy of it** 
Whom will you persuade, (says he,) that the eter- 
nal wisdom can contradict itself, and that the com* 
mon father of men can become a tyrant like you. 
If, were it possible, there existed upon earth a nma 
destined as a prey to his equals, it would afford ait 
invincible argument against Providence/'f We 
have not seen one of those white impostors change 
his situation for that of one of his negroes. If 
slaves be so happy, why before these last years did. 
they transport^ annually from Africa, 80,000 
blacks to fill the place of those who had sunk un-' 
der fatigue, misery and despair ; for planters ac- 
knowledge that a great portion of them die after 
their arrival in America.^ 

The colonists endeavour, by every means, to. 
pursuade their slaves that they are happy. The 
slaves support the contrary opinion. Whom must 
we believe ? Why are their looks and recollections 



* L*aristocratie negriere par Tabbc Sibire, missionaire 
dans Ic royaume de Congo, 8vo. Paris, 1789, p. 93. 

t Ibid. p. 27. 

I Practical rules for the management and medical treats 
ment of negro slaves in the sugar colonies, by a profes- 
sioual planter, 8vo. London^ 1805^ p. 470. 
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constantly turned towards their country ? Whence "* 
arise these bitter regrets of separation^, and this 
disgust of life ? Why that anxiety to attend the 
funeral of their companions, whom death has freed 
from bondage ? Whence this consoling tradition 
that their happiness in dying shall be to return to 
their native land? Whence originate these fre- 
quent suicides to hasten their return ? If Bryan 
Edwards has thought fit to deny that this opinion is 
common among the negroes. * He is contradicted 
by a number of authors, and, among others, by 
his countryman Hans Sloane, who was well ac*^ 
quainted with the colonies,t and by Othello, the 
negro author. :(: 

The inhabitants of Low-poiJit and of Carbet ; 
two districts of Martinique, more distinguished for 
their regard to truth, than other colonists, de- 
clared, in 1778, that ** Religion only, which gives 
hopes of a better world, can enable the negroes to 
support a yoke so contrary to nature ; and they 



* Magazin Encyclop. 8vo. London, 1805. p« 470. 
t Voyage to the Island of Madeira, Barbadoes, and Jannai- 
<M,by Hans Sloane, 3 toI. fol. London, 1707. p. 4$. 
X His Essay against public Slavery^ in 1788, Baltimore. 
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thus console this people who see nothmg^ here but 
labour and chains."^ 

At Balavia, the inhabitants flc^ their slaveis in a 
mass several times a year ; after they are whipt, to^ 
prevent gangrene, the wounds are immediately co«- 
vered with pepper and salt ; it is Barrow who an- 
nounces the fact^t His countiyman Robert Pef*' 
civali observes on this occasion, that the slaved' 
ci Batayia and of other Dutch colonies to the' 
East, being cruelly treated, and having no defence 
against the ferocity of their masters, and no hope 
from the justice of tribunals, seek revenge against 
their tyrants, against themselves, and the hunuiiif 
race, in those homicidal courses named Mocks^ 
which are more frequent in those colonies than 
elsewhere.^ 

Volumes might be filled with the recital of" 
crimes, of which they have been the victims. 
Wheh the partisans of slavery cannot deny the 



♦ Letter of an inhabitant of Martinique to Mr. Petit, tn 
his work entitled, The public right of goyemment over the 
French colonies, 8to. 1778. 

t Voyage to Cocfam Chma, by Barrow, v. II. p. §8, 9f ; 

\ Voyage & I'ilc dn CeyUoi) by Robert Percival> translat- 
ed by P. F. Hcnrjr, 1 103, 



totth of this, tbey entrench tbemaelveft in flaying, 
that nothing of this kind took place taldy, to sully 
the annals of the colonies. There are doubtless 
planters who cannot be accused of cruelty, and as 
,we leave to every individual the power of shewing 
that he belongs to this class, if any should com- 
plain as if attacked, like Erasmus, we shall answer, 
that by this he unveils his conscience.^ The 
anecdote is modem of the negro captain, who be- 
ing in want of water, and seeing his cargo ravaged 
by mortality, threw the blacks by hundreds into 
the sea. A &ct is recent of another negro cap- 
tain, who disturbed by the cries of the child of a 
negress on board, dragged it from its mothers' bo- 
i^m, and threw it into the waves ; the groans of the 
poor negress annoyed him still more, and if she 
did not experience a similar fate, it was because 
this African trader hoped to profit by her sale. I 
am persuaded, says John Newton, that all mothers 
Worthy of the name, will lament her &te. The 
^me author mentions, that another captain having 
appeased an insurrection, was long employed in 
seeking modes of the most refined torture to 
punish what he called a revolt*! 



^***w^ 



* Qui se laesum clamabit is conscientiam suam prodet. 
t Thoughts on the African slave-trade, by John New- 
ton, 2d edit. Sto. London, 1789, p. 17 and 18. 
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In 1789, we have the following account from 
Kingston, in Jamaica. " Besides the lash of the 
whip, with which they tear the flesh of the ne- 
groes, they muzzle them to prevent them from 
Bucking those sugar-canes, which are watered 
with their sweat, and the instrument of iron with 
which the mouth is compressed, stifles their cries 
when they suffer under the lash."* 

In 1795, the Maroons of Jamaica, made the 
planters tremble. A colonel Quarrel proposed to 
the colonial assembly to go to Cuba, to seek thger^ 
a pack of devouring dogs. His proposition is re- 
ceived with transport. He departs, arrives at Cu- 
ba, and in the recital of this infernal mission, in^ 
serts a description of a ball given to h\ia by the 
marchioness of St. Philippe. He returns to Jamai- 
ca with his hunters and his dogs : fortunately 
neither were of use, as peace had been made with 
the Maroons. But the intention of those planters 
ought to be known, who payed largely, and voted 
thanks to colonel Quarrel, whose name, ever to be 
execrated, ought to figure with that of Phalaris^ 
Mazentius and Nero. I say this with pain, 
but truth is more respectable than men. In truth 

* American Museum, 8vo. Philadelphia, 17§9, v. VI. p. 
40r. 
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the Evidence is against the character of Dallas, for 
what can we think of him who became the apolo* 
gist of this measure? There are none, according 
to his opinion, but arch- sophists, who can censure 
It* ^^ Did not the Asiatics employ elephants in 
war ? Is not cavalry in use among the nations of 
Europe? If a man were bitten by a mad dog, 
would he hesitate to cut off the part attached to 
save his life." And who are the biters and the 
mad but those, who, devoured by a thirst of gold, 
trampling under feet in both hemispheres, all hu* 
man and divine laws, have dragged unhappy slaves 
from Africa, to oppress them in another region. 
It is then true that the thirst of gold and of power, 
renders men ferocious, adulterates their reason, 
and destroys every moral sentiment. If circum- 
stances force them to be just, they boast as bene- 
fits, those acts which are prompted by necessity. 
Colonists ! if you had been dragged from your 
hearths, to undergo the fate of the slave, what 
would you then say ? Bryan Edwards painted ne- 
groes as tigers : he accused them of having butch- 
ered prisoners, women with child, and infants at 
the mother's breast. 

8 
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. Dallas in refuting him, refutes himself, and with- 
out intention, destroys by facts the fialse reasonings 
advanced to justify the use of blood hounds.* 

Oh ! that it had pleased God to cause the waves 
to swallow up these devourers of humanf fleshy 
trained and directed by man against his fellow man. 
I have heard it asserted, that on the arrival of the 
dogs at St. DomingOy they delivered to them by 
way of experiment, the first negro they foundir 
The prompritude with which they devoured this 
unfortunate — the dogs' reward — rejoiced those 
white tygers in human form. 

Wimphen, who wrote during the revolution^ 
declares, that at St. Domingo the strokes of the 
whip, and the groans of suflferers, served instead 
of the crowing of the cock, to mark the hour.. 
He speaks of a woman who threw her cook into 
an oven, because she had forgotten to make some 
pastry. Before this fiendy a planter, named Cha-^ 
peron, bad done the same thing, f 



* See the horrible details of this in Dallas, vol. II. letter 9^ 
p, 4, Sec. 

t Voyage to the West-Indies, by Bossu, 1769, Amstep- 
d*m, 1709, p. 14. 
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Innumerable depositions made at the bar of the 
British parliament, have completely unveiled the 
crimes of planters. New developements have ad- 
ded, if possible, to this evidence, by the publica- 
tion of a work, entitled Horrors of Slavery ;* and 
more recently by the voyages of Pinckard,t 
and of Robin4 In reading the last, we find that 
inany creole women have renounced that mildness 
and modesty which are the patrimonial heritage of 
their sex. With what singular effrontery do they 
visit the markets to buy naked negroes, whom 
they employin their workshops without giving them 
clothes. To cover their nakedness they make 
girdles of moss. Robin reproaches the ereolc wo- ^ 
men for exceeding the men in cruelty. Negroes 
condemned to the lash, are fixed with their face to 
the earth between four stakes ; without emotion 
they see the blood flow, and look with indifference 
at the long stripes of skin torn from the body of 
these unfortunates. Negresses with child are not 



• The horror of the negro slavery existing in our Wost- 
Indian islands, irrefragably demonstrated from official docu- 
ments recently presented to the tiousc of commons, 8vo. 
I^ndon, 1&05. 

t Notes on the West-IncUes, by G. Pinckard. 

\ Voyage dans rmtcrieur de la Louisianc, dc la Floridc, 
Sec. par Robin, 3 vols. 8vo. Pans, 1807. 
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exempt from this punishment. The only privi* 
lege granted to them, is to excavate the earth 
i/vbere their abdomen is to be placed. The white 
children, daily witnesses of these horrors, serve 
an apprenticeship to inhumanity, by amusing 
themselves in tormenting negro children.* And 
notwithstanding, tliat the cry of humanity has 
been raised from all quarters against the crimes 
of the slave-trade and slavery, although Denmark^ 
England and the United States, disown the traffic ; 
among^ us some are found who solicit its re*esiab* 
lishment, notwithstanding the decrees gainst it^ 
and these words of the proclamation of the firft 
magistrate to the region of St. Domingo, ** you 
are all equal and free Infer e God and the republic. 

Those pamphleteers speak without ceasing qf 
unhappy colonists^ and never qf unhappy negroes. 
The planters repeat, that the soil of the colonies 
has been watered by their sweat, and never utter 
a word concerning the sweat of their slaves. The 
colonists, with reason, paint the negroes of St. Do- 
mingo, as monsters, who, having recourse to a 
horrible revenge, butchered the whites ; but they 
never say that the whites provoked this vengeance, 



• Vol. I. p. 175, and following. 
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by driving negroes into the sea, or causing them 
to be devoured by dogs. The erudition of the 
colonists is rich in citations in favour of servitude. 
None are better acquainted than they, with the 
tactics of despotism. They have read in Vinnius, 
that the air renders them slaves ; in Fermin, that 
slavery is not contrary to natural law ;^ in Beck, 
fordy that the negroes are slaves by nature, f 

Hilliard D'Auberteuil, whom the ungrateful 
colonists caused to perish in a dungeon, because 
he was suspected of being the friend of mulattocs 
and free negroes, thus wrote, " interest and safety 
prompt us to load the blacks with so great con- 
tempt, that those who reach the sixth generation, 
are covered with stains which can never be eSac* 
ed ''t Barre St. Venant regrets that they have de* 
stroyed the opinion of the superiority of the whites. 



* Dissertation on the question, whether it is permitted to 
have slaves, &c- in the colonies of America, by P. Fermin, 
8vo. Mastrich, 1776* 

t Will. Beckford, 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1790, voLII. p. 
383. 

I Considerations on the present state of St. Domingo, by 
H. D. L. Hilliard D'Aubcrteuil, 8vo. Paris, 1777, p, 73. and 
following. 
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Felix Caitcau, author of a work entitled Soirees 
Bermudieimes, or Evenings in Bermuda, admits 
as an axiom, this unalterable supremacy of the 
white race — ^this pre-eminence which is the palla- 
dium of our species.* 

He attributes the ruin of St. Domingo, to the 
pride 2iT\A premature pretensions oi people of colour^ 
instead of attributing it to the pride and immodci- 
rate pretensions of the whites. The author of a 
voyage in Louisiana, at the close of the last centu^ 
ry, is willing to perpetuate the happy prejudice 
which leads many to hate the negro because he is 
destined to be a slave, f Armed with these bias* 
phemies, they again, without shame, request that 
new fetters may be forged for Africans. The au^k 
thor of a work, entitled an examination of slavery 
in general^ and particularly of the slavery of the 
negroes in the French colonies ; appears to believe 
that negroes do not receive their life, but upon 



* Evenings in Burmuda, concerning the events which 
have operated the ruin of the French part of St. Domingo, 
by F. C. one of its former colonists^ Bordeaux, 1 802, p. 6()« 
and 66. 

t Voyage in Louisiana, and on the continent of America, 
by B. D. 8vo. Paris, 1802, p. 147. and 191. 
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condition of being slaves, and he pii^tends that 
they themselves would vote for slavery.^ 

He regrets the time is no more, when the sha- 
dow of the white man made the negroes run- 
Preacher of ignorance, he is unwilling that the 
people be instrocted, and he honours Montesquieu 
with his criticism, because he dared to ridicule 
the infallibility of the colonists. Belu^ who wish- 
ed to restore this abhorred regime, declares tlj^t 
they lacerated the negroes with the strokes of the 
whip. The bad efiects, says he, of this lacera* 
lion, were prevented by pouring upon the wounds 
a kind of brine, which increased the pain, but heal- 
cd them quickly. This fact corresponds with what 
-we have read concerning Batavia. But nothing 
can equal what is written in his pretended wander- 
ings of negrophiHsm. An individual named Lozie- 
res, whom, not to believe worse of him, we can 
only consider as deranged, assures us ^* that the 
inventor of the slave-trade merits altars ;t that by 
slavery we make men worthy of heaven and of 
earth. ''j: He informs us, that the Guinea masters, 



* Examination, &c. by V. D, C, formerly lawyer at Sl 
I3omingo, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1802^ 
t See p, 32. 
Ubid.p. 110, 
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when they have slaves attacked with cutaneous 
disorders, which might injure their sale, give 
them drugs to strike in the humors, of which the 
more tardy developement, afterwards occasions 
horrible ravages.* 

Slaves are almost entirely dilivered to the ^'^ 
cietion of their masters. The laws have done 
every thing for the latter, and every thing against 
the former, who, doomed to legal incapacity, cannot 
even be admitted to give evidence against the 
whites. If a black man endeavoors to escape, the 
black code of Jamaica gives the tribunal power to 
condemn him to death.f 



■i 



Some years since, regulations, less ferocious, sub- 
stituted in the code of this island, prove how horri- 
ble were those that have been annulled ; and never- 
theless, the new, which are still an outrage against, 
justice, are they put in execution? Dallas, whocites^ 
them, acknowledges that in practice much amelio>- 
ration remains to be made.j: This avowal leaver 
us to doubt whether the recent determinations be 
any thing else than a legislative mocking, intended 



* Idid. p. 102. 

t Ibid, p. 102. 

t Long, Vol. 2. p. 489. 
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I tiBPflileooe the expostulations of philanthropists ; 
I te the whites - always make a common cause 
against all those who are not of their colour. 



Besides cupidity will find a thousand means of 
eluding the laws. This is the case in the United 
States, where, notwithstanding the traffic of mer* 
chant Guineamen is interdicted, cargoes of blacks 
ace brought from the coast of Africa to be sold in 
the Spanish colonies. They would even touchy 
a port of the Union, and sell them there, if they did 
not dread the vigilance of estimable Quakers, who 
are always ready to denounce to magistrates, 
those daring infractions of law, and violations of 
the principles of nature. 

At Barbadoes and at Surinam, he who volunta- 
rily and cruelly kills a slave is acquitted of the 
crime by paying the sum of fifteen pounds ster* 
ling to the public treasury.^ In South Carolina 
the forfeit is greater : it is there fixed at fifty 
pounds sterling ; but in an American Journal we 
find that this crime is absolutely committed with 
impunity, as the sum is never paid.f 



* Remai4^s on the slave trade, 4to. 1788, p. 135. 
t Literary Magazine and American Register, Sva Phila- 
delphid, 1803. p. 36. 

9 
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■ 

If the existence of slaves is so precarioua^ tiieir 
modesty is surrendered v^ithout reserve to flB thii 
attacks of brutal lubricity. John Newton, aftn 
having been employed nine years in the slave* 
trade, and who afterwards becairie an English 
olivine, makes honest minds shudder wheii hs 
bments the outrages committed against negressflii^ 
*^ although often we must admire traits of aiodes^ 
and delicacy among them of which a virtual' 
J^glish woman might be proud. ''^ 

• .. 

In the French, English and Dutch cdonies, th|' 
laws, or public opinion, so prevents marriages bt^ 
tween individuals of different colours, that thcMft 
W'ho would contract them, would be considenii 
as degraded by their alliance. To this prejudiot 
the Portuguese and the Spaniards form an hotioiir* 
able exception, and in their colonies, a cathottft 
marriage is a shield against censure. It ia Ml 
surprising, that Barre Saint Venant inVeiglh 
against this religious regulation,t seeing he dteeb 
to censure the ever celebrated decree by which 
Constantine facilitated the enfi-anchisement df 
slaves.f What has resulted from those prohi^ 



1 



♦ Thou8:hts upon slavery, p, 30, and feUowiogv 
t Biirre St. Venant, p. Q2, 
llbid, p. 1^0 ^d \^}, 



M iriotoisf^ iff 

^IIm taMt moft iparticuUriy those n^idi relate 
•p^ marriage? Libertinism has eluded or oTercome 
diem. This will always take place when men aat 
In contradiction to nature* 

I leave to physiologists the task of unfolding, 
)he advantages of the mixture of races ; with regard 
19 the physical constitution as well as to the ener- 
gy of die monJ £icultiesi exemplified at the i^ 
(md of $t. Helena, where it has produced a mag^* 
liificent variety of mulattoes* I leave to moral- 
ists and politicians, who ought to start from 
the same principles^ but who are often in direct 
tiqposition to them, to weigh the consequence of 
lbeopinion» which considers it a dishonour to 
havca oegress as a legitimate wife, whilst as a con« 
eubine she is no disgrace. Barlow, on the con* 
trary, proposes to encourage mixt marriages by 
piemiums <^ered for that purpose* Neither the 
Mgrbes or mulattoes can ever augment the 
%faite cast, whilst the latter augments daily that 
«f the mulattoes* The inevitable result will be, 
diat the mulattoes in the end will become masters*. 
Reasoning from this observation, Robin believes, 
that the distinction of colour is a scourge of coIq« 
flieS) and that St. Domipgo would be still in its 
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Splendour/ if it had followed tbe Spanish pdicf^ |i; 
which does not exclude Creoles from intermairiagie^ 
and other social advantages.^ - "J |) 



The negroes are accused of a vindictive 
sition. What other temper can men possess^- wh» 
are vexed and deceived continually, and even pra^ 
voked to vengeance. Of this we couM cite t 
tliousand proofs; we shall, however, confine oiif<^ 
selves to a single fact. The negro Baron, active, 
well informed and faithful, is brought to Swi^ 
nam^n Holland, hisf master promiseshim Ills 
freedom at his return. Notwithstanding this pMIL 
mise, when he arrived at Surinam, Baron is sokTir 
he obstinately refuses to work ; he is lathed at tMft? 
foot of a gibbet; he escapes, joins themarooni^ 

and becomes the implacable enemy of th6 i^hitet.' 

■■t 

This torturing system has been pursued so ttt 
as to prevent the developement of the mental fici^-* 
ties. By a regulation adopted in the state of Vir- 
ginia, they are not allowed to learn to read. To 
have been able to read cost one of those black 



A — 



Vol. I. p. 281. 
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ids life. He demanded,: that the 
Aoiild abare the benefits- which the Amerioan liber* 
Qr promised, and he supported, this demand by 
the first articles of the bill of rights. The argu- 
ment was without reply. In such cases/ where 
l refutation is impossible, the inquisition incarce- 
tates those whom formerly it would have burned. 
AU tyrannies iiavo fixtures which resemble each 
othen . The negro suflkred on the gallows. 

In the government of this lower world, foroe 
4n]ght never to intervene except when reason has 
pleaded in vain. But power generally silences rea- 
son. '^ Is it not shameful to speak as a philoso- 
pher, and to act as a despot ; to make fine discour- 
ses on liberty, and to annex as a commentary, ah 
actual oppression. It is a political maxim that the 
l^blative system ought to harmonize with the 
fsinciples oi the government. Does this harmo- 
ny exist in a constitution reputed free, if slavery is 
nactioned by authority ?" 

Thus, in 1789, William Pinkncy expressed 
himself, in a discourse delivered before the repre- 
sentative assen^bly of Maryland, in which sound 
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ttstooing M orMmenled with eniditimi fiA ^ 
graces of style, which do eqind honour to Wl 
heart and his Biind.^ . M 

The emfdoyment of exeontionafvi was rimq*. 
to calomniate the victims* The merchant Guioer 
masters and planters have denied, or extentiate# 
the recitaA of facts of which they have been a0cua« 
ed. They have «wa endeavoured to make a pa* 
rade of their humanity in supporting the opinioiTi 
that all slaves, brought from Africa^ were prison^ 
«B of war, «r crtminals destined for pmdahmeiityv 
who ought to felicttate themselves that their livtlr 
are saved, and that they are permitted to cultivaMh 
the soil of the AntiUea. They have been refiiteH 
by many ocular witnesses, and lately .by the honest 
John Newton, who resided a long time in Africifir 
He adds, ^ that ^ respectable author of the SpKi* 
tacle de la Nature^ (Plucbc) was led into ictrnar 
in declaring, that fathers sell tht^r children, anjC 
children their fiithers : I have not heard in Aftkv 



* American Museum, or Aimual Register for Ibe yeir>l>N|fcf 
irve. Philadelphia, p. 79, and feUoiring^ 
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lilllt thiiynetice exists there."^ . :Whtn the re- 
dity of the torture applied to slaves, and the bar* 
barity of their masters have been proven by the most 
direct evidence, the masters has denied that the 
negro is suscepdble of morality or of intelligence, 
and have placed him in the scale of beings, be- 
tween man add the brute* 

According to this hypothesis, we may ask, 
whether man has not rights to exercise and duties 
to fulfil towards those animals which he associates 
in labour with himself? and whether he does not 
oifend against religion and morality in overwork- 
ing those unhappy quadrupeds whose life is no- 
thing more than a continued punishment ? Strong 
maxims on this subject are contained in the sacred 
books whidi Christians and Jews equally revere.f 
A bird pursued by a sparrow-hawk seeks refuge 
in the bosom of the child by whom it is killed* 
The areopagus condemns it to death. This pu^ 
nisbment was doubtless too severe, but will the 
moment ever arrive when a police justly rigid will 
* punish those ferocious carters, who daily, more 
especially at Paris, destroy by fatigue and blow^ 



•*-fi. 



• Ibid. p. 31. 

t Dcat xxvi. 6. I Tim. 18. Non alligabis, St. 
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the most useful of all domestic animals — the' 
Horse^ which Buffon calls the finest conquest of 
man. This treatment renders those who practice < 
it, insensible and cruel. 

It is with pleasure I recollect to have read at 
London, at the market of Smithfield, a regulation 
which imposes a fine on those who abuse animals 
wantonly. 

• 

This discussion is not foreign to my subject, if 
the principles of morality are applicable to the re- 
lations which man has with brutes, the negroes, 
though deprived of intelligence, have rights to ex* 
ercise ; but if the deepest researches prove, that 
notwithstanding the di£ferent shades of the colour 
of the skin, whether yellow, copper, black or 
white, the organization is the same : if the virtues 
and talents of negroes invincibly demonstrate, that 
susceptible of all the combinations of intelligence 
and morals, they constitute, under a di&rent 
coloured skin, our identical species, how much 
more guilty do Europeans appear, who, trampling 
under foot the knowledge and principles propagat- 
ed, first by Christianity, and afterwards by civiliza- 
tion, tear the bodies of unhappy negroes, and 
suck gold from their blood. 



Of 9 EC acts. 7A 

Twenty years of experience have taught me 
what' reply is made by the merchants of human 
flesh. To understand their reasonings, and to 
have a right to an opinion on the lawfulness of sla- 
very, a residence in the colonies is necessary, as 
if the immutable principles of liberty and morali- 
ty varied according to degrees of latitude. When 
wc offer the irresistible authority of men who have 
inhabited those climates^ and have even been em- 
ployed in this commerce, they oppose falsehood 
and calumny. They would finish by slandering 
Pdge^ who after having been one of the most ob- 
stinate defenders of slavery, chaunts his recanta* 
tion, and makes strange avowals, in his work on 
the restoration oS St. Domingo, of which the theme 
is the freedom of the blacks.^ The planters ob- 
stinately affirm that in colonies, purely agricultu- 
ral, this first of arts must be tarnished by slavery, 
as Europeans are unfit for the task. Although this 
opinion is contradicted by this irrefragable fact, 
thiA a colony of Germans was established by £s- 
taing, in 1764, at Bombade^ near the mole St. Ni- 
cholas, whose vigorous inhabitants saw around 



• Treatise on the political economy of the colonies, by 
Page, 1st part, Svo# Paris, year f. 2d part, year 10. 
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tbeir habitations a cultivation rich and successful, 
the fruit of their own labours. Are they ignorant 
that the first cultivation of the colonial soil was 
made by whites ? In our glass works and foundaries 
do they not support a heat greater than that of the 
Antilles ? Were it true that these countries can- 
not flourish without the assistance of negroes, an 
inferepce different from that of the colonists would 
ensue, but they constantly have recourse to the 
past for the justification of the present, as if inve- 
terate abuses were become legitimate. Do we 
speak to them of justice ? They answer by observa* 
tions on sugar, indigo, and the balance of com- 
merce. Do we reason with them ? They say that 
we declaim : instead of discussing the subject in 
their turn, they have recourse to all the false ar- 
guments, all the common sayings so often refuted, 
by Which they would support a bad cause. Do 
we appeal to hearts that can feel ? They sneer, and 
endeavour to carry our views to the poor of the 
different countries of Europe, to prevent us from 
fixing them on those unfortunates, whom avarice 
persecutes in other quarters of the globe, as if the 
duty of giving to one interdicted us from speak- 
ing to others. What idea then do the planters 
entertain concerning the extent of moral obliga* 
tipns ? They prcteqd that by our love of the hu * 
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man race^ we neglect our love of men : because 
^(re cannot give comfort to those wlio surround us 
but in a manner disproportionate to their number 
* and their wants, we are accused as culpable when 
vreTaise our voice in favour of those who, of a dif- 
ferent complexion, suffer in distant countries* 
Such is the author of the voyage in Louisiana.^ 
As long as an individual in Europe suffers, these 
gentlemen would prevent us from lamenting the 
lot of those^ whom they torment in Africa and A^ 
merica. They feel indignant that we trouble the 
enjoyment of tigers devouring their prey : they 
have even attempted to vilify the philanthropist^ 
Gt the friend of man, whose pride is to honour 
him who has not abjured affection for his equals c 
they have invented the epithets negrophiles and 
blaiicophagesj with the hope that they would leave 
a stain : they have supposed that all the friends of 
the blacks are in the pay of England, and the ene* 
mies of the whites and of France. The author 
of this work, formerly accused of having received 
' 1,500,000 livres for writing in favour of the Jews, 
was to receive three millions more for constituting 
himself the advocate of the negroes. It need not 
be enquired, why pur antagonists liave not em- 



■ai^^a— Mwi^» « I ii" >i*i' 



» P. 103, and following. It is, I bclierc, Bcrqttm Dnrallon. 
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ployed other arms than those of sarcasm and oi^ 
lumny. It is said that a subscription was opened 
at NantZy for the purpose of asisassinating a pku 
tanthropistj who had been hung in effigy at Cape 
Fran9ois and Jeremi-*^nd this affords an index txi 
what we are to gain when we plead the cause of 
justice and misfortune. 

Frapolosarpi, said with reason, that if the plague 
had rewards and pensions to bestow, it would find 
apologists : but in defending the poor and the op» 
pressed, as we must struggle against power, riches 
and frensy, we may expect nothing but calumny, 
injuries and persecutions. 

The African slave traders have then a bad cause, 
since it is supported by such means. Let us 
avenge ourselves by the only means which reli* 
gion acknowledges. Let us seize every oppprtu* 
nity of doing good to the persecutor, as to him who 
is persecuted* 

Thus have they calumniated negroes, first, in or- 
der to have the right to inslave them ; and after- 
wards, in order to justify themselves, because 
they had enslaved them, and acted culpably to- 
wards them. The accusers are both judges and 
executioners, and they call themselves christians ! 



A tboiumd times have they attenpted to torture 
tte sense of the sacred writings, to find therein an 
apdk>gy for colonial slavery, although the scripture^ 
declare that all are children of the heavenly Father — 
all mortals are sprung from the same family. Re- 
ligion admits of no distinction. If, in the churches 
of the colonies, we sometimes see blacks and 
those of mulattoes, condenmed to places distinct 
from those of the whites, and even separately ad- 
mitted to the eucharistical participation^ the pas- 
tors ace criminal in having tolerated an usage so 
q>posed to the spirit of religion. It is particular- 
ly in the church, says Paley, where the poor man 
raises his humiliated form, and where the rich re- 
gard him v/ith respect. 

It is there, the minister of the altar reminds 'his 
auditors of their primitive equality, in the house of 
a God who declares that with him there is no re- 
ifiect of persons.^ There the heavenly oracle pro* 
claims that we ought to do to others that which we 
wish to be done for us.f 



■■< 



* ll.Paral. f9. 7. Eccks. 20.24. Rom. 2. 11. Ephd^ 
6, 9. Goloss. 3. 25. James 2. 1. 1st Peter 1. 13. 
t Matthew 7, 12. 
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To the christian religion alone the glory b due 
of having placed the Aveak under the protection of 
the strong. By her influence, in the fourth oeo- 
tury , the first hospital was established in the Weat-^ 
She has constantly laboured to console the unhap* 
py, whatever be their country, their colour^or re- 
ligion. The parable of the Samaritan imprints oil 
persecutors the seal of reprobation, f 

m 

It is an anathema, for ever applied to the per* 
son, who would wish to exclude from the circle oC 
his charity a single individual of the human raoe«. 



* Memoir on different subjects of Hterature, by Monge|^ 
Paris, 1780, p. 14. and Commentatio de vi quam religi* 
Christiana habuit, by Paetz, 4to. Goettin^, 1799. 

t The colonists and their friends are in the habit of re* 
peating accusations of which the absurdity has been demon- 
strated in a manner that admits of no reply : thus Dupont« 
author of the Voyage in Terra Firnuij vol. I. p. 308, men* 
tions that Las Casas« Bishop of Chiappo, has usurped the ho-* 
nours of celebrity, and voted for the slavery of negroes, it 
is now six years since my apology of Las Casas was printed 
in a volume of the Memoirs of the National Institute, class 
of moral and political sciences, p. 44. We refer Dupont to 
this paper, and invite a reply. The author of the voyage in 
Louisiana, Berquin Duvallon, again presents the same im- 
posture, p. 105, and following. 
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I wish to recal the attention of the reader to a 
fiict attested in history, that the friends of despo- 
tism and impiety are always the defenders of slave- 
ry, and irreligion, whereas the defenders of the 
Uacks are almost all religious. 

The undisputed testimony of protestant au* 
thors, among whom is Dallas, reproaches the cler* 
gy for neglecting the religious instruction of the 
negroes, and this inculpation applies to the bi- 
shops of London, who have western colonies un- 
der their jurisdiction.* But these writers bestow 
eulogiums on catholic missionaries, and on some 
societies of dissenters^ such as the Moravians and 
Quakers, or Friends, among whom the love of 
our neighbour is not a sterile theory. All have 
discovered an indefatigable zeal to bring the negro 
slaves to Christianity and to freedom. Schools for 
the education of children of the blacks have been 
established at Philadelphia and other places by the 
society of Friends. This description of peoples 
fonns the majority of the committees disseminated 
over the United States for the abolition of slavery. 
These committees send deputies to a convention. 






» Dallas, Tol. IT. p. 437, and following, 
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or central assembly which is held every third year 
at Philadelphia for the same,^ 

The Quakers, at London, have periodical meet* 
ings composed of their representatives, delegated 
by their brethren of different countries. At the 
close of the sitting they never fail to terminate 
their labours by addressing to all those of their 
profession, a circular letter concerning abuses to 
be combated, virtues to be practised, and the 
black slaves are always recommended as fit ob« 
jects of christian charity. 

To Dallas*s eulogiums on the catholic priests, 
he has annexed their correspondence on this sub* 
ject with the present archbishop of Tours : this 
prelate with reason remarks, that the circle of 
their duties is not confined to preaching and read» 
ing the liturgy, but tliat it embraces the eve Hi' 



* I seize with pleasure this occasion of expressing my 
gratitude, Ist, To the presidents and secretaries of these 
conventions, who, during many years, has sent me the mV 
niites of their proceedings ; and 2d, To Mr. Philips, a Qua*' 
kcr, and a Bookseller at London, who, during my stay in 
England, procured me many rare and useful works on the 
freedom of the blacks. 
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iht sick, the education of children, and visits to 
&milies.^ The catholic religion, more than any 
other, established various and intimate relations 
between pastors and those who partake of the sa- 
crament. 

An imposing cereniony speaks to the senses^ 
-which are, if I ma v so express myself, the gates of 
the soul. From these considerations protestant 
writers acknowledge, and Mackintosh, has repeat- 
ed to me^ that catholic missionaries are much bet- 
ter fitted than those who are not catholics, to make 
proselytes of negroes, and to afford them consola- 
tion. 

The first conquerors of America, that they 
might have a right to butcher the poor Indians, af- 
fected to doubt whether they were men. A bull of 
the Pope destroyed this doubt, and the councils of 
Mexico present, in this respect, a monument high* 
ly honourable to the clergy of those countries. In 
another work,t which I propose to publish, we 
cannot read, without commiseration the decisions 



• /5/V/. p. 430, and following. 

t History of the liberty of negroes, read at the settings of 
tlie cla^s of moral and political science of the National Insti- 

11 
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made against negro slavery by the college of Car-^ 
dinals^ and that of the Sorbonnc.f 

Elesban, in his calendar of the catholic churdi, 
has inserted the names of many blacks. The ne^^ 
groesofthe Spanish and Portuguese possessions 
have adopted this priest as their patron. Under the 
date of the 27th of October, we may read his life 
m Baillet, known as a severe critic, but we shall 
give some details of another black, of whom he 
has not spoken— ra secular brother of the order of 
recollects. 

Benoit of Palermo, also named Benoit of St 
Philadelphia y or of Sanlo Fi^atello ; Benoit the 
Moor and holi/ Blacky was the son of a negress 
slave, and himself a negro. Roccho Pirro, autbcn: 
of tlie Sicilia Sacra^ cl^aracterizes him by these 
words : ^' Nigro quidem corpore sed candore 
animi pra&clarisimus quem et miraculis Deus gob^ 
testatum esse voluit." His body was black, but 
it pleased God to testify by miracles the whiteness 
of his soul 4 



* In the collection of voyages of Astley, vol. II, p. 154y 
unci Benezet, p. 50. 

t Labat, vol. IV, p. 120. 

t Sicilia sacra, 8cc. auctorc don. Roccho PVrro, 3d cdi* 
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Historiana praise in him that assemblage of 
eminent virtues, which, content to have God only, 
as a witness, conceal themselves from the sight of 
aian : for real virtues are silent, while vice is noi- 
sy : a great crime excites generally more sensation 
in the world than a thousand good actions* Some- 
times nevertheless, whether prompted by justice or 
by curiosity, men endeavour to remove tha mo- 
dest veil which conceals merit, and it Is owing to 
this, that Benoit the Moor, or the holy Black, ha» 
escaped oblivion. He died at Palermo, in 1589, 
where his tomb and memory are generally rever- 
ed. This rite, authorised by the Pope, in 1610, 
and more particularly, in 1743, by a decree of the 
congregation of church rites, which we may read 
in Joseph Mary Ancona, the continuator of Wad- 
ing,^ will soon obtain more solemnity, if, as had 
been announced in the Gazettes, at the commence- 
<3U(nt of this year, they occupy themselves with his 
canonization. Roccho Pirro, father Arthur,t 
4Gravima, j: and many other writers are fuU of eulo- 

* Annales minonim, Sec. continuati— Maria di Ancona, 
fol. May 20, 1745, vol. XIX, p. 201 & 202. 

t Martyrologkim francbcanum cura et labore, fol. Paris| 
16S8,p. 32. 

X Vox turturis aeu de iiorenti adusque nostra tcmpora 
sanctorum Benedict]^ donunici franoisci, &c. 
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gy concerning the venerable negro, Bcnoit of Pa* 
lermo ; but in our libraries, altho' very extenuve* 
I have never been able to find bis life, neither in 
Italian, by Tognoletti, nor in Spanish, by Meta^t 
plana. 

Among the Spaniards and Portuguese, slaves in 
general have more morality, because they are allowv 
ed to partake of the benefits of civilization, and 
they are not oppressed by labour. Religion con- 
tinually interposes between them and proprietors^ 
who residing alipost always on their plantations, see 
with their own eyes, and not with those of mana- 
gers. At Brazil, the curates,- appointed by law as 
the defenders of negroes, can legally force crue^ 

colonists to sell them elsewhere, and the slaves have 

> 

at least the chance of a better existence. 

Among the Spaniards manumissions cannot be 
refused, on paying a sum fixed by the laws. Bjr 
habits of economy, the slaves can purchase a day 
of the week, which facilitates the privilege of a se- 
cond, of a third, and finally of a whole week, which 
gives them coipplete liberty. 

In 1765, the English papers, cited as a remarks 
fible event, the ordination of a negro, by Doctor 
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Keppel, bishop of Exeter.^ Among the Spa-' 
nards, and still more among the Portuguese, it is a 
common occurrence. The history of Congo gives 
an account of a. black bishop who studied at 
Rome.t 

The SOB of a king, and many young people of 
quality of this country, sent into Portugal, in the 
time of king Immanuel, were distingnished at the 
laniversities, and many of them were promoted to 
the priesthood 4 

Near the close of the 17th century, admiral Du 
Quesne saw, at the isles of Cape Vert/ a catholic 
negro clergy, with the exception of the bishop and 
curate of St. Yago.^ In our time, Barrow and 



* GentlemanVMagazine, 35th year, 1765) p. U5. 

t Prevot, General History of voyages, vol. V. p. 53. 
^History of Portugal, by Clede^ 2 vol. 4to. Paris^ 1735, 
yj^I. p. 594, 95. 

• § Journal of a voyage to the East Indies, on board the 
squadron of Du Quesne, 2 vol. in 12mo. Rouen, 1721, vol. L 
p. 193, and narrative of a voyage to and return from the East 
Indies, during the years 1690, and 1691, by Claude Michel 
iPonchot de Chantassin, of the guard on board De Q^esncf 
' fcc, l2mo. Paris, p. 80, 



* Barrow. Voyage to Cochin China, I vol. p. 87. 
t Voyage in the United States of America, by Rochefou- 
'•aut Laincourt, 8vo. Paris; year 8. vol. VI. p. 334. 
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Jadbqufitttine Sacre, bishop of Cayenne, fouid: Ae 
same cstabHshment; still m force. ^ 

Laincourt, and a hundred other Europeans^ hare 
visited, at Philadelphia, an African chun:h9 of : 
Yvhich the minister is also a negro, f 

'When we consider, that slavery supposes, att 
the crimes of tyranny, and that it commonly ea- 
genders all its vices ; that virtue can hardly thrive 
among men^ who have no consideration^ who ar^ 
soured by misfortune, dragged into corruption 
by the example of crimes, driven from all honour, 
^able, or supportable ranks in society, deprivisd 
of^ religious and moral instruction, placed ia a 
^tuation where it is impossible to acquire knowl 
ledge, or struggling against obstacles whicli 
oppose themselves to the developement of their 
faculties, we shall find room for surprise, that 
so many are signalized by estimable qualities. 
In their place perhaps, we would have beeirlMi 
virtuous, than the virtuous amopg them, and liOTb 
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vicious than their worst characters. The same 
reflections apply to the Farias of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, vilified by the other casts ; to Jews of all 
colours, for there are also^blacks of this profession 
at Cochin, whose history since the dispersion, is 
nothing but a bloody tragedy ; to the Irish catho- 
lics, condemned, like the negroes, by a black 
code, the popery laws. Thus a resemblance 
offers equally injurious to the inhabitants of Afri- 
ca and of Ireland, who are represented as hordes of 
brutes, incapable of self government. The lat- 
ter like the oppressed of other countries, were to 
submit irrevocably to the iron sceptre, which, for 
so many ages, has been kept suspended over them 
by the English government.* This infernal ty- 
ranny will exist till an epoch, not far distant, when 
tibe brave sons of Erin shall erect the standard of 
liberty, adopting the sublime invocation of Ameri- 
cans — an appeal to the justice of Heaven. Irish- 
men, Jews and negroes, your talents are yours ; 
your vices are the work of nations called chris- 
tians. 






♦ In " Pieces of Irish History y" an interesting work, pub- 
lished by M'Neren, 8vd. New-York, 1807. There is a pre- 
cious narrative by Emmet, his friend, entitled, " Paj't of an 
^98ny towards the History of Ireland:* 
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CHAPTER III. 






Moral qualities of the negroes ; their love of in- 
dustry^ courage^ bravery^ paternal tenderness^ 
Jilial generosity^ flf c. 

1 H£ introductdry remarks we have read are not 

ioreign to my subject. I could have hastily ap- 
proached the question, and shewn, by a multitude 
of facts, the aptitude of the negroes for virtue and 
talents. Facts are the best reply* ^ 

The negroes are accused of idleness. Bomian^ 
to prove it, says that they are in the habit of ask« 
ing, not. How do you do ? but, How have you 
reposed ?^ The maxim with them is, that it is 
better to be lying than seated i better to be seated 



♦ Voyage in Guincai by Bosman, Utrecht, 170|, p. 131 
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than to stand, and better to stand than ta wdk.' 
Since we made thetn so wretched, they have ad- 
ded this Indian proverb, that death is preferable to 
all this. 

The accusation of rndolence, which is not whli* 
out some degree of truth, is often exaggerated. 
It is exaggerated in the mouth of those who are 
accustomed to employ a bloody whip to conduct 
slaves to forced labour *, it is true that sin this sit*, 
uation men cannot have a great inclination to in- 
dustry, either, when they have no property » not 
even that of their own person, and when the fruits 
of their sweat feed the luxury or avarice of a mer- 
ciless master ; or^ when in countries favoured bgr 
nature, her spontaneous productions, or an easj^ 
industry, abundantly supply wants, which are mere-, 
ly natwraL But blacks or whites^ all are laborious, 
when stimulated by the spirit of property, by utili*, 
ty, or by pleasure. Such are the negroes of Se- 
negal, who work with ardour,, says Pelletani be- 
cause they are unmolested in their possessions aud 
enjoyments. Since the suppression of slavery, 
adds be, the Moors make no more inroads upoa 
tlicra — thus villages are rebuilt and repcopled.^ 

* Memoirs on the French colony of Senegal, by Pelletan« 
»vo. Paris, years 9, p. 69, &c. 
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, Such are the laborious inhabitants of Axiam on 
^tiG golden coast, whom all travellers love to des- 
cribe.* The negroes of the country of Boulam^ 
whom Beaver mentions as innured to industry ;f 
those of the country of Jagro, celebrated for an ac- 
tivity which enriches their country jj those of Ca- 
bomonte and of Fido or luido, are infatigable 
cultivators, says Bosman, who certainly is not 
prejudiced in their favour ; economical of their 
soil, they scarcely leave a foot path to form a com- 
munication between the different possessions ; 
they reap one day, and the next, they sow the 
aame earth, without allowing it time for repose. ^ 
They are too sensible of the allurements of plea- 
sure to resist them often ; they know ' however, 
how to support pain with a courage truly heroic, 
and which perhaps, must be partly attributed to 

their athletic constitution. History is full of traits 

.A 

of their intrepidity. Punishments of the most 
horrible description, multiplied by the cruelty of 
the whites, have afforded proofs of this. Can life 
ht desirable, when existence liM|is a perpetual 
calamity ? Slaves have been secnPRer many days 



* Prevol, vol. IV. p. 117. 
t Beaver^ p. 383. 
i Ledyard, vol. II. p. 332. 
5 Labat, vol. IV. p. 183. 
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of uninterrupted torture, and almost in the griqp 
of death, to converse calmly among thenudvM, 
and even to smile at torture.* 

A negro at Marttnico, condemned to be bamed^ 
and {m^sionately fond of tobacco, begged to have 
a lighted cigar, which was put in his mouth : bo 
continued to smoke, says Labat, even when han 
members, were attacl^ed by the fire. 

In 1750, the negroes of Jamaica revolted, with 
Tucky as their chief: their tyrants remaining coq^ 
querors condemned niany to the fire, and AH 
marched gaily to punishment ; one, without emcif 
tion saw his limbs reduced to ashes — one hBM 
was disengaged, the flame having consumed fiKt 
cord which confined it, he seizes a brand, and dait« 
it against the face of the executioner, f 

In the seventeenth century, when Jamaica wn 
still under the dominicm of the Spaniards, a party 
of slaves, unchMlf^ command of John de Bolat, 



inAM|re 



regained theiiWWcpendence. They increased in 



♦ Labat, vol. IV. p. 183. 

t Bryant Edwards's history of the West-Indies, and tlM^ 
BlWotheque Brittamque^ vpl. IXf p. 495? and Mlowioj^. 
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nttmbon and became fixmidable after they had 
dected Cudjoe, as chief, whose portrait is seen in 
Oalbs's work, Cudjoe, equally brave, skilful and 
enterprising, in 1730, established a confederation 
mAong all the Maroon tribes, made the £ngUsh 
ftremble, and compelled them to make a treaty, in 
which they acknowledged the freedom of the 
blacks, and they ceded to them for ever a portion 
of the territory of Jamaica.* 

The Portuguese historian Borros, says, in some 
part of his work, that the negroes were in his 
opinion, preferable to Swiss soldiers. To heigh- 
' ten the praises of the forttoer, a comparison was 
';inade witli.the Helvetians, which he considered as 
tbc most honourable. ^ Among the traits of brave* 
ry which Labat has collected, one of the most re- 
markable happened at the seige of Carthagena : 
ull the troops of the line had been repulsed at the 
attack of fisrt Bochachique. The negroes, brought 
from St. Domingo, attacked with such impetuosi- 
ty that the beseiged were forced to surrender.! 

In 1703, the blacks took arms for the defence 
of Guadaloupe, and were more useful than all the 

* Dsllai, vol. I. p. 35, 46, 60, tec. 
f Ijtet, Yd. IV. p. 184« 
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rest of the French trobps, at the same time, dtey 
defended Martinioo agunst the English.* The 
honouiable conduct of the negroes and mutaC-: 
toes, at the siege of Savannah, at the taking of Pen--- 
secola, is well known ; and also during our rerolu- 
tion, when incorporated with the French troops, 
they shared their dangers and their glory. 

The African prince Oronoko, sold at Surinam, 
was a negro. Madam Behu had been a witness 
of his misfortunes. She had seen tlie fidelity and 
Courage of the negroes contrasted with the base-: 
ness and perfidy of their tyrants. Having return- 
ed to England she composed her Oronoko. It is 
to be regretted that on a historical canvas she has 
painted a romance. The simple recital of the 
misfortunes of this new Spartacus was sufficient to 
interest the reader. 

Henry Diaz, who is extolled in all the histories 
of Brasil, was a negro. Once a slave, he became 
colonel of a regiment of foot-soldiers of his own 
colour, to whom Brandano (who was certainly not 
a colonist) bestows the praise of felents and saga* 



* Memoir of the king against Poupety by Poucet de la 
Crave Henrion de Foucet'ct de F«»j Svo. Paris, 1770, p. 14. 
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city. Tbis re^ment, composed of blacks, still 
exists in Portuguese America, under the name of 
Henry Diaz. The Hollanders, then possessors of 
&^il, disturbed its inhabitants. This circum- 
stance gives La Clede occasion to reflect on the 
itnpolicy of conquerors, who, instead of concilia- 
tion, aggravate their yoke, and foster hatreds, 
which sooner or later, have a reaction cruel to ty- 
rants and useful to the lil^erty of the people. In 
1637, Henry Diaz, in order to chase away the 
Hollanders, joined the Portuguese. The former, 
being beseiged in the town of Arecise, having 
made a sally, were repulsed with great loss, by a 
n^gro general. He took the fort by assault which 
diey had erected at some distance from this town. 
To a knowledge of military tactics and warlike 
manoevre, by which the Dutch generals were often 
disconcerted, they combined the most determined 
courage. In a battle, struggling against a supe- 
riority of numbers, and perceiving that some of 
his soldiers began to give way, he darts into the 
midst of them, crying, are these the brave com^ 
panions of Henry Diaz? His discourse and his 
example, says a historian, gives them fresh cou- 
rage, and the enemy, who already thought itself 
victorious, is attacked with an impetuosity which 
obliges it to fall back precipitately into the toWn. 
Henry Diaz forces Arecise to capitulate, Femair- 
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bon to surrender, and entirely destroys die Batavi- 
an army* • 

In 1745, in the midst of his exploits, a ball 
pierced his left hand ; to spare the delay of dreaa* 
ing the wound, he caused it to be amputated, say* 
ing, that each finger of his right is worth a hand ift 
combat It is to be regretted, that history does 
not inform us where, when, and how this general 
died. Menezes praises his consummate expe* 
rience, and speaks of the Africans; who all of a aud* 
den are converted into intrepid warriors.^ 

The unfortunate Oge, worthy of a better fytitf 
was a man of colour. He sacrificed himself to 
insure his mulatto brethren and free negroes, aU 



* Nova Lusiunia, istoria de giierrts Brasilicas, by Fna* 
Cisco de Brito Freyre, folio* Lisbon:» 1695, fi* VIII, p 610 ; 
and B. IX, No. 762. Istoria delle guerre di Portogallot kc 
di Alessandro Brandano, 4to. Venezia, 1689, p. 181,539, 
364, 393, 8cc. ' 

Istoria delle guerre del regno del Brasile, &6. dal P. F. 
G. Jioseppe, di santa Theresa CarmeUtano, fdio, Romsy 
1698, parte I, p. 133 and 183 ; part II, p. 103, and following. 

Historiarum Lusitanarum libri, Sec. autore Fernando de 
Menezes, comite Ericeyra, 2 vols. 4to. Ulyssippone, 1734| 
p. 606, 635, 675/8(C. La Clede, histoire de Portugal, 8cc. 
Passim. 




the advantages witich they might antioipatet 
from the decree of the Constituent Assembly, 
of the fifteenth of May ; a decree wbich^ 
without asperity^ would have gradually intro«i 
duced into the cokmies^ an order of things 
eonformable to justice. Enraged ^ the perver^ 
3ity of the colonists ; who not only prevented 
the execution of laws, but who found means 
to ioduoe the government to prevent the em** 
harkation of negroes and mulattoes, he forms 
the resolution to return to the Antilles. Ihe 
author of this work, so often accused for having 
advised him to depart, in vain represents to him 
tfiat he must temporize, and not compromit, 
by a precipitate conduct, the success of so just 
a cause* Notwithstanding his advice, Oge 
found means in 1791, of repassing, by the way 
of England and the American continent^ to St« 
Domingo. He demands the esLecuti m of the 
decrees. .His reclamation founded upon reason^ 
and sanctioned by divine authority, is rejected* 
The parties are exasperated, and an attack en- 
sues. Oge is perfidiously delivered up by the 
Spanish government. His process disclosed a 
secret vixU known in the tribunals of the Iti« 
quisition ; he demands a defender ; his requests^ 
is refused : thirteen of his companions are con* 

13 
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demned to the galleys, more than twenty to tBe 
gibbet, and Oge with Chavannc are destined t» 
the torture of the wheel. They carry their ani- 
mosity so hr as to make a distinction between 
the place of punishment for the mulattoes and 
for the whites. In a report in which these 
facts are examined with impartiality, Garran» 
after having justified Oge, concludes with these 
words : '' We cannot refuse a tear to his ashes, 
but leave his executioners to the judgment of 
history,"* 

Saint George, called the Voltaire of equita^* 
tion, of fencing and instrumental music, was a 
man of colour. By the amateurs of these exem 
cises he v/as placed in the first rank, and bj 
compositors, in the second, or third. Some of 
his concertos are still held in estimation. AU 
though he was a hero in gymnastics, yet it is 
difficult to believe, with his admirers, that he. 
could with a gun fire at, and strike a bail pro-^ 
jected in the air. 

According to the traveller Arndt, this new 
Alcibiades was the finest, strongest; and inost 

* Report on the troubles of St. Domingo, by Garrant 
4to. Paris, year 6, voL II, p. 521, and following, p. 73. 
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' amiable of his cotemporaries ; and besides, he 
was generous, a good citizen, and a good friend.^ 
All people of fashion, or, in other words, fri- 
Tolous people, considered him as an accomplish- 
ed man. He was the idol of fashionable soci* 
eties. 

When he fought with the Chevalier D'Eon, 
it was almost an affair of state, because then the 
state was nothing for the public. When St. 
George, who was considered as the best swords- 
man of his time, was to fence, or to exhibit 
his musical talents, the newspaper announced it 
to the idle of the capital. His bow and his 
Ibil set all Paris in motion. Thus formerly 
they assembled at Seville when a brotherhood 
of negroes which had not been destroyed, but, 
which for want of subjects, exists no more, 
formed on certain holy days, brilliant proces- 
sionsy and performed various manoeuvres and 
cvoluticms.t 



* Bruch*Stucke einer reise durch I^rankrcich im 
frUhlingand sommer, 1799, von Ernst Moritz Amdtf 
3 vol. Svo. Leipzi, 1802, vol. II, p. 36 and 37. 

4* Note communicated by Mr. de Lasteyric, who has 
xnade several scientific voyages in Sp«dn,thc publicatioi) 
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I do not think, as Malherbes, that agoodplvijr'* 
cr at nine pins is of as great inaportance as a goo4 
poet ; but are all the amiable talents umtcd^ • 
worth one that is really ui^ful ? What pity that 
the happy inclinations of St. George had not beea : 
directed towards pursuits which would hmx^ I 
procured him the esteem and gratitude of his 
fellow citizens ? We may however rcettllect,^ 
that enlisted under the banners of thf^ ii^puW 
be served in the war of freedom. 

« 

Alexaader Domas was a mulatto, mh^y wititij 
four xpen, near Ltsie, attacked a post of 
Austrians, killed si^c, and made sixteen prisoi 
erSt He, during a long time, eommanded a 
gion of horse, composed of bhicks and mi 
toesi who were the terror o£ their enemies. 

In the army of the Alps, with charged hafo^^'^i 
net, he ascended St,Bemard,defended by a mm-^ ' 
ber of redoubts, and took possession of the can** 
non, which he immediately directed against the 
enemy* Others have already recounted the ex» 




pf which is expected* The work will justify the liopc^ 
ofthi^pubHQ* 
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ploitsby which he signalized himself in Europe 
and in Africa, for be belonged to the expedition 
of Egypt ; on bis return he had the misfortune 
to fall into the hands of the Neapolitan go- 
rernment, who kept him and Dolomieu two 
years in irons. Alexander Dumas, General 
of Division, named by Bonaparte, the Horatius 
CoeJes of the Tyrols, died in 1807, 

John Kina, of St. Domingo, was a negro, 
he was a partizan of a bad cause, for he fought 
against the blacks, but his valour gained him the 
most flattering reception at London. The Bri- 
tish government confided to him the command 
of a company of men of colour, destined to pro- 
tect the remote quarters of the colony of Suri- 
nam. In 1800, he crossed over to the An- 
tilles : a humiliating pride reminds him that he 
is free ; his heart swells with this sensation^ He 
excites an insurrection to protect his brethren 
against the colonists, who, by employing the 
negresses in hard labour, caused them to mis- 
carry ; and who resolved to expose free negroes 
to sale. He is soon apprehended, sent to 
Ix)ndon, and shut up in Newgate.* 



• Work entitled, Paris, yol. XXXI, p. 405, 8cc. 
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Mentor, bom at Martinico, in 1771, was a 
negro. In fighting against the English he was 
made prisoner. In sight of the coast of Ush- 
ant, he took possession of the vessel which was 
conducting him to England, and carried her in- 
to Brest. To a noble physiognomy he united 
an amenity of character, and a mind improved 
by culture. We have seen him occupy the 
legislative seat at the side of the estimable To- 
many. Such was Mentor, whose latter con- 
duct has perhaps sullied these brilliant qualities. 
He was killed at St. Domingo. 

Toussaint Louverture had worn the cliains of 
slavery, for he had been a herdsman at the plan- 
tation of Breda, to the Intendant of which, he 
sent pecuniary aid, who, with Reymond, the 
mulatto, associate of the National Institute, 
formed a democratic constitution for 3t* Do- 
mingo. His bravery and that of Rigaud, a 
mulatto general, and his competitor cannot be 
contested, for it had been displayed on many oc- 
casions. In this view he resembles the Cacique 
Henry, whose memory Charlevoix has cele* 
brated. 

I have seen a very curious manuscript, entit- 
led, Reflections on the present state of the cole- 
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m/ofSt. Domingo^ by Vincent^ engineer. The 
following is the portrait he presents of the ne- 
gro general. 

^^ Toussaint, at the head of his army, is the 
most active and indefatigable man of whom we 
can form an idea, we may say, with truth, that 
he is found wherever instructions or danger ren- 
der his presence necessary. The particular 
care which he employs in his march, of always 
deceiving the men of whom he has need, and 
who think they enjoy a confidence he gives to 
none, has such an effect, that he is daily ex- 
pected in all the chief places of the .colony • His 
great sobriety, the faculty, which none but he 
possesses^ of never reposing, the facility with 
which he resumes the affairs of the cabinet af- 
ter the most tiresome excursions, of answering 
daily a hundred letters, and of habitually tir- 
ing five secretaries, render him so superior to all 
those around him^ that their respect and sub- 
mission are in most individuals carried even to 
fiuiaticism. It is certain that no man» in the 
present times, has obtained such an influence 
over a mass of ignorant people, as general Tous* 
saint possesses over his brethren in St. Domin- 
go.'' 
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Vincent, die engineer adds^ that TauanifiC 
19 endowed with a prodigious memory ; that he 
is a good father, a good husband, and that Jw 
civil qualities are as solidi as his political life ia 
cunning and culpable. 

Toussaint re? established religious worship 
at St* Domingo, and on account of bis teal ift 
this respect he was named the capuchine^ by m 
class of men who certainly merited the name of 
persecutors. With myself, he had a curious cor« 
respondencc, the object of which was to obtakii 
twelve ecclesiastics. Several set out for that J8t» 
and, under the direction of the estimable bisho|^ 
Mauviel Sacre, for St Domingo, who geae^ 
rously devoted himself to this painful mission* 
Toussaint, had congratulate the colony on 
his arrival, by a solemn proclamation, yet after*' 
wards led astray by the suggestion of some 
monks, the bishop experienced dificulties. 
That Toussaint may have been cruel, hypocriti** 
cal, and deceitful, as well as the negroes and 
mulattoes who accompanied his operations, I do 
not pretend either to affirm, nor to deny ; for we 
do not judge a cause from the hearing of one par«^ 
ty only. Some day, perhaps, the negroes will 
write and print in their turn, or the pen of some 
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white itiajr hd guided by truih. Recent iacts, it 
is obserred, are under the doniinion of adulation, 
or of satire. Whilst among us the negro gene^^ 
ral is painted in the most odious colours : Whit- 
Church, in his poem, pursuing another extreme^ 
has made him a hero.^ Though Toussaint is 
dead, posterity, which destroys^ confirms, or 
rectifies the judgments of contemporaries, hais 
not yet passed sentence on his character. 



* ^M 



* Hispaniola, a Poem, by Samuel Whitchurch, 1 2mai 
London, 1805« 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Continuation of the same Subject. 



Nobleness of character is the inseparable 
companion of true bravery. The facts which 
are now to l)e narrated, will in this respect, 
place the blacks and whites on a parallel. The 
impartial reader will hold the balance. 

The negro Maroons of Jacmel have been, for 
almost a century, the terror of St. Domingo. 
Betlecombe> the most imperious of governors, 
m 1785, was by them obliged to capitulate. 
There were not more than one hundred and 
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twenty-five men on the French side, and five on. 
the Spanish. It is P^ge, the planter, who asks,^ 
has it ever bet^n heard that those men violated 
the capitulation ; although they wi^re, lik^^ 
wolves, chased froin the bushes ? 

In 1718, when we were in peace with the 
red Caribs of St. Vit^cent, whp are known to 
carry their bravery even to rashness, and who 
^re more active and industrious than the white 
Caribs, ^n unjust and unsuccessful expeditioii 
was directed against those of Martinico. Instead 
of being irritated, the year following they mild]]f' 
acquiesced in ^ peace ; these traits, says Chau<! 
velin, are not found in the history of civilized 
pations.f 

In 1786, the Maroons of Surinam, whom the 
ferocity of the colonists had driven to despair, obr 
tained their Uberty with the $word and forced 
their oppressors to a treaty ; tl^ey religiously ob- 
served their conventions. Po the colonists me- 



* Treatise pn the political economy and commerce pf 
the colonies. 

t Voyage in Martinico^ by Gfaauvelin) 4to. p. 99)aBd 
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ifft tbe same prsuse ? They, willing to negotiate 
a peace, ask a conference with tlie negroes : this 
is granted, and as a preliminary it is stipulated, 
tiiat with many useful objects, they should 
send them good fire-arms and ammunition. 

Two Dutch commissaries under escort, ap- 
pear in the camp of the negroes. Captain Bos- 
ton, their commander, perceives that the ^om* 
missaries bring only trifles, scissars, combs 
and small mirrors, and neither fire- arms nor 
powder ; with a voice of thunder he addresses 
ihem : '^ Do Europeans think that negroes 
have need only of combs and scissars ? One of 
such articles is sufficient for us all ; one barrel 
of powder would have testified that the Hpl- 
landers have confidence in us." 

The negroes, however, instead of yielding 
$0 a sentiment of just indignation against a go- 
ferment which broke its engagements, give a 
year to deliberation, and to choose either peace 
or war. They honor tbe commissaries with 
fetesy treat them with the most generous hos- 
pitality, and in parting, remind them that the 
colonists of Surinam, by their inhumanity to 
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their slaves, were themselves die audion of 
ihetr own misfortunes*^ Stedman, to whom Hvei 
owe these details, adds, that the fields of this 
republic of blacks were covered with msimt^ 
Ignames plantanier manioc^ 

All unprejudiced authors, who sgeak of ne- 
groes, do justice to their natural disposition and 
virtues. Some even of those, who are the par* 
tizans of slavery, are occasionally compelled 
by truth to make avowals in their favour. Such 
are, 1st, Long, the historian of Jamaica, who 
found some of excellent characters good mA 
grateful, and remarkable for paternal and fitidi 
tenderness*! 2d, Duvalton, whose recital t»f 
the misfortunes of the poor and decrepid Irrou- 
ba, cannot fail to move the he^Ut of die reader, 
and force bim to execrate the ferocious colo- 
nist, of whom she had been the foster iiiother4 
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^ Stcdman, vol, I. p. S8, and following. 

t Lcoig, vol. II, p. 416. 

^ View of the Spanith colony, in 1902, by Duv^lkm 
Svc Paris, 1803, p, 268, and the follo^ini^. >< IM ifs 
visit the old womitfi, who has seen her hundredth yetfi 
says some one of the company ; and we advanced to the 
door of a little hut, where an old negress of Senegal 
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The sftitte virtues of negroes are conspicuous^ 
in the narrativei by IlilUard D'Auberteuii, Fal- 

• " * 

eonbridge, Grandville, Sharp, Benezet, Ram- 
say, Homeman, Pinkard, Robin, and particu- 
larly my e^^cellent friend Clarkson, who, as well 
as Wilberforce, is immortalized by his works 



appeared, and so decrepitated, that she was bent towards 
the ground, and obliged to lean against the side of her hut 
to receive the company assembled at the door : she was 
^kp deaf, but her eye was still lively. Every thing 
around her shewed that she was destitute and wretched* 
She had scarcely rags enough to cover her nakedness, and 
had not brands sufficient to give warmth, at a season when 
the cold is as sensibly felt by the old, and more particu- 
larly by those of the black race. We found her occu- 
pied in boiling a little water and rice for her supper. 
For she received not from her master that regular sub" 
sistance which her great age and former services requir- 
ed. She was besides, alone and abandoned, her strength 
exhausted and more indebted to nature than to them. 
The reader ought to know that independently of her long 
seryices, this woman, now in her hundredth year, had 
formerly nourished, with her milk, two white children, 
whom she had seen arrive at complete growth, and 
whom she afterwards accompanied to the tomb ; and 
these were the brothers of one of the masters then pre- 
settt.-«-<The old woman perceived him, and called him by 
his name, and tutagant him (according to the custom 
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and his zeal in the defence of Afriauas* 
George Roberts, an English navigator, pillaged 
by the captain of a privateer belonging to his 
country, sought refuge in the isle of St. John, 
in the Archipelago, near Cape Vert. The ne- 
groes give him succour. An anonymous pam« 
phletecr, who dare not deny the &ct, endeavours 



of the negroes of Guinea) with an air gf kindncKi; 
truly affecting, and when, said she, wilt thou repair the 

# 

roof of my hut ? It was almost uncovered, and the rain 
poured freely. The master raised his eye towards it ; 
it was no higher than the hand could reach ; I shall think 
of this, said he. Thee will think of it, thee always telU 

• 

me so, but nothing is ever done. Hast thee not thy chit* 
dren (two negroes of the work shop' her grand-children} 
who could mend the hut ; and thee, art thee not their mafl^ 
ter, and art thee not thyself my son ? Come, said she, tak* 
ing him by the arm, and introducing him into the Cahiii» 
come and see thyself these openings ; have pity then^ 
my son, on the old Irrouba, and repair at least that part o^ 
the roof which is above my bed, it is all I ask, and the 
good Being will bless thee. And what was her bed ? Alas I 
three boards grossly connected, and on which was dispos- 
ed a bundle of a parasite plant of the coimtry, named « 
Barbc'Esfiagnole, The roof of thy hut is almost unco- 
vered, the sleet and the rain beat against thy miserable 
bed ; thy master sees all thiS; and yet has no Compassioii 
for the poor Irrouba." 
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to eJttenuate its merit, in saying that the condi^ 
tion of George Roberts would have moved a ty* 
ger to pity.* Durand extols the modesty and 
chastity of negroe wives, and the good education 
of the miilattoes at Gorefe.f Wadstrom, who 
boasts much of their friendship, thinks their 
sensibility more mild and affecting than that of 
the whites. Captain Wilson, who lived among 
them, speaks highly of their constancy in friend- 
ship : they shed tears at his departure. 

Some negroes of St. Domingo, had from at- 
tachment, followed their masters to Louisiana, 
who sold them there. This, and the following 
£ict, taken from Robin, furnish materials for a 
moral comparison between the blacks and the 
whites. A slave had runaway ; the mai^ter 
promised a reward of twelve dollars to him who 
brought him back ; he is conducted to the mas- 
ter by a negro, who refuses to accept the reward ; 
he only asks pardon for the deserter, the mas- 
ter grants it, and keeps the sum he offered* 



* Of slavery in general, and particularly, 8cc. p. 180. 
t Voyage in Senegal, by Durand, 4to. Paris, 1802, 

pr. 368. 
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The author of the voyage remarks^ that the 
roaster had the soul of a slave, and the slave that 
of a master.^ 

Doctor Newton relates that one day he ac* 
cused a negro of imposture and injusdce* 
The latter, with pride, replies, do you take me 
for a white ?t He adds, that on the borders of 
the river Gabaon, the negroes are the best race 
of men that exists.]: Ledyard says the same of 
the Foulahs, whose government is patemal.^^ 

Froyart, in his history of Loango asserts, that 
if the negroes, who inhabit its coasts, and who as- 
sociate with Europeans, are incBned to fraud 
and libertinism; those of theinterior are humane,, 
obliging, and hospitable.il This eulogium is 
repeated by Golberry : he inveighs against the 
presumption with which Europeans despise and 
calumniate nations, improperly called savage, 
among whom we find men of probity, modek oi 



Mm« 



* See Robin, vd. II, p. 203. 
t Thoughts upon the Afiican slave trade. 
} An abstract of the evidence, Sec. p. 9 1, and following. 
§ Ledyard, vol. II, p. 340» « 

I) History of Loango, by Proyart, 1766, «yp. Tmsj p^ 
59, and following j p, 73. 
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filial, conjugal and paternal affection, who know 
all the energies and refinements of virtue, 
among whom sentimental impressions are more 
deep, because they observe, more than we, the 
dictates of nature, and know how to sacrifice 
personal interest to the ties of friendship. Gol« 
berry furnishes many proofs of this.* 

The anonymous author of the fFest Indian 
EclogU€S^-\ owes his life to a negro, who, to save 
it, sacrificed his own. Why has not this poet, 
who, in a note relates this circumstance, men- 
tioned the name of his preserver ! 

' Adanson, who visited Senegal, in 1754, and 
who describes this country as an Elysium, 
found the negroes very sociable, obliging, hu- 
mane and hospitable : their amiable simplicity, 
says he, in this enchanting country, recalled to 
me the idea of the primitive race of man : I 
thought I saw the world in its infimcy. They 
have generally preserved ^n estimable simplici- 
ty of domestic manners. They are distinguish*- 



* Fragments of a voyage in Africa, by Golbcrry, 2 rol, 
tTO. Ps^Tis, 1802, Tol.II, p. 391, and following, 
t In 4to, Londoq, \7B7. 
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by their tenderness for their parents, and gmt^ 
respect for the aged — a patriarchal virtue, ivhicb, 
in our days, is almost unknown.^ 

Those who are Mahometans contract a particu-^ 
lar alliance with those who are circumcised at the 
same epoch, and consider them as brethren dur*^ 
ing the rest of their lives. Those who are 
christians always preserve a particular veneration 
for their god-fathers and god-mothers. These 
words recal to mind a sublime institution of 
which philosophy in latter times might envy 
Christianity— -this kind of religious adoption 
connects children by certain ties of love and 
kindness, that in the event of the death of their 
parents, which unfortunately happens too often, 
prepare for orphans, advice and an asylum* 

Robin speaks of a slave of Martinico, who 
having gained money sufficient for his own ran- 
som, purchased with it his mother's freedom* 
The most horrible outrage that can be commitr 
ted against a negro, is to curse his father or hi9 
njpther,! or to speak of either with contempt. 



f Deni^€t,p. 11. 

t Long, vol, II, p. 416. 
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Strike me, said a slave to his master, but curse 
not my mother.^ It is from Mungo Park, I 
take this, and the following fact. A negress hav- 
ing lost her son, her only consolation was, that 
he nad never told a lie.f Casaux ralates, that a 
negro seeing a white man abuse his father, said, 
carry away the child of this monster that it may 
not learn to imitate his conduct. 

The veneration of blacks for their grandfa^r 
ther or grandmother is not confined to life : in 
mournful sympathy they hang over the ashes of 
those who are no more, A traveller has preserved 
the anecdote of an Afi'ican who recommended a 
Frenchman to respect places of interment. What 
would the African have thought, if he could 
have believed that one day they would be pro- 
^ned throughout all France — a nation whicl) 
boasts of its civilization. 

The blacks, according to the account of Sted- 
xnan, are so benevolent one to another, that it is 
useless to say to them, love your neighbour as 



mmummm^i^^tmmm^ta^mmtm^mtmmmmti^m mai mm^wi— » n i i ii m»i 



* Voyage into the Interior of Africa, by >Iungo Parjc, 
irol. II, p. 8 and 10. 
t JW. p. 11. 
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yourself.^ Slaves^ particularly those of the 
same country, have a decided inclination to as- 
sist each other. Alas ! it happens always^ thtf 
the wretched have nothing to hope but from 
their associates in misfortune. 

. Several maroons had been condemned to the 
gallows : one has the offer of his life, provided 
he becomes the executioner of his fellows : he 
refuses : he prefers death. The master orders 
one of his negroes to perform this office. Wait, 
said he, till I get ready, he goes into tlie house, 
takes a hatchet, cuts off his hand, returns to 
liis master, and sa} s to him ; order me now to 
be the executioner of my comrade, f 

We are indebted to Dickson for the fottov* 
ing fact. A negro had killed a white man : anp* 
ther accused of the crime was about to suffisr 
death. The murderer acknowledged his crime, 
because, said he, ^' I cannot suffer the remorse 
I must feel from the idea of being the cause of 
the death of two individuals. Tlie innocent 



I. 



* Stedman, vol. Ill, p. 66. 

t Night Cap, by Mercier, voL II, article^ morats. 
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man is released ; the negro is sent to the gibbet, 
where he remained alive during six or seven 
days. 

The same Dickson has informed us that 
JUtnong one hundred and twenty thousand ne- 
groes and Creoles of Barbadoes, only three mur- 
ders have been known to be committed by 
them in the course of thirty years, although of- 
ten provoked by the cruelty of the planters.* I 
doubt whether an inspection of the criminal tri- 
bunals of Europe would give a like result. 

ff 

The gratitude of the blacks, says Stedman,is 
suoh, that they often expose their life to save that 
of their benefactor, t Cowry relates, that a Portu- 
giiese slave having fled to the woods, learns that 
"his master is brought to trial for the crime of 
assassination : the negro goes to prison instead 
of his master, gives false, though judiciary 
proofs of his pretended crime, and suffers death 
Instead of the criminal4 



* Dickson's Zerrers on Slavery ^ 17S9, p. 20, and fol- 
lowing. 

t Stcdman, vol. Ill, p. 70 and T^. 
t Covry, p. 2r. 
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The anecdote of Louis Desrouleaux, a negnof 
pastry cook, of Nantes, is little known. After 
he left Nantes, he lived at the Cape, where he 
had been a slave of Pinsum, of Bayonne, a cap- 
tain in the negro trade, who came with great 
riches to France, where he was at last ruined 
He returns to St. Domingo. Those wbc^ 
when he was rich, called themselves his friendd^ 
now scarcely recognized him. L. Desrouieaux^ 
who had acquired a fortune, supplies their place. 
He learns the misfortune of his old master, has* 
tens to find him, gives him lodging and nourish- 
ment, and nevertheless proposes that he should 
live in France, where his feelings will not be 
mortified by the sight of ungrateful men. But 
1 cannot find a subsistance in France— ^will an 
annual revenue of fifteen thousand firancs be 
sufficient— The colonist weeps with joy. The 
negro signs the contract, and the pension was 
regularly paid, till the death of Louis Desroti- 
leaux, which happened in 1774« 

If it were permitted to insert a fact foreign 
to my subject, Twould cite the conduct of the 
Itidians towards the Bishop Jacqumin, who was 
twenty-two years a missionary,^ at Guyanne. 
These Indians, who loved him tenderly, seeing^ 
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bim stripped of all, at the time when they had 
ceased to employ Pastors, went to him, and 
Aid ; Father, thou art aged : remain with us ; 
We will hunt and fish for thee. 

And how can these sons of nature be ungrate- 
ful to their benefactors, when they are gencr- 
ous even to thdr tyrants at sea f The blacks in 
diains, hafe been seen to share, with the sailors 
their unwholesome and scanty nourishment.^ 

A contagious disea^ had carried off the cap- 
t^n, the mate> and most of the sailors of a vesi- 
ael in the negro trade : those whp remained 
were incapable of conducting the vessel : the 
negroes assist ; and by their aid the vessel ar** 
rives at her destined port,, where the slaves suf- 
fer themselves to be sold.f 

The philanthropists of England, take a plea- 
sure in speaking of the good and religious Jo* 
seph Rachel, a free negro, of Barbadoes, who, 
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* Stedman, vol. I, p. 270. 
t Ibid. vol. I, p. 270. 
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m 

having become rich by commerce, consecrated 
all his fortune to acts of charity and beneficence* 
The unfortunate, whatever was his colour, had 
a claim upon his affections^ He gave to the ia« 
(Sgent, knt to those who could not make a 
return, visited prisoners, gave them good ad- 
vice ; and endeavoured to bring back the guilty 
to virtue. He died', at Bridgetown, in 1758; 
equally lamented by blacks and whites.^ 

The French ought to bless the memory of 
Jasmin Thouma2eau, born in Afiiea, in 1714. 
He was sold at St. Domingo, in 1 736. Ha\ning 
obtained his freedom^ he married a negress of 
the Golden coast, and, in 1756, established a 
hospitaU at the Cape, for poor negroes and mu- 
lattoes.^ During more than forty years, he and 
his wife, were occupied in giving them comfort, 
and rendering his fortune subservient to their 
wants. The only pain they felt, in the midst 
of those unfortunatesv who were solaced by their 
charity, ar^se from the idea, that after their 
deaths the hospital might be abandoned. The 
Philadelphian society at the Cape, and the agri- 

* Dickson, p. 180. 
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cultural s6ciety at Paris, decreed medali^ to Jas«- 
imni^ who died near the close of the century* 

Moreau St. Mery, and many other writers 
inform us, that negresses and female mulattoes 
discover gre^ maternal tenderness and charity 
for the poor.f Proofs of this are found in an 
anecdote which has not yet received all the pub- 
licity it merits. Mungo Park, in the bosom of 
Africa, was ready to perish by hunger. A 
good negress meets him, conducts him to her 
hut, treats him in the most hospitable manner, 
assembles the women of tlie &mily, who passed 
a part of the night spinning cotton, and sing- 
ing extemporary songs to amuse the zvhite man^ 
iirhose appearance in that country was an en« 
^ing novelty. He was the subject of one of 
Aese songs, which brings to mind the idea df 
Hervey in his meditations. I think I hear the 
winds plead the cause of the wretched. J It is 
as follows : — " The winds howled, and the rain 



* Description of the French portion of St. Domingo, 
by Moreau St Mery, vol. I, p. 416, and following* 

t St. Mery, p. 44. A few pages before this, he praises 
their habits of cleanliness. 

\ Hervey's Meditations, p. 151. 
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fell : the poor white man, weary with fetiguo, 
sits down under our tree : he has no mother to 
bring him milk, no woman to grind his com ;'' 
the other women sang in chorus : ^^ pity tbe 
poor white man, he has no mother to bring him 
milk, no woman to grind his com."^ 

Such are the men calumniated by Descroizil* 
les, who, in 1803, published a treatise, in which 
he asserts tliat social affections and religious in- 
stitutions, have taken no hold on this character.-}* 

To those traits of virtue practised by negroes^ 
and to the honourable testimony whioh authors 
have rendered them, I might have added many 
others which may be found in the official de- 
positions made at the bar of the Parliament of 
England' I That which we have read will suft 



"^ Voyage of discovery in the Interior of Africa, by 
Houg^hton and Mungo Park, p. 180. 

t Essay on the agriculture and commerce of the isles 
pf France and Reunion^ 9vo. Rouen, 1303, p. 3^, 

f Among the other work^ we may consi^lt an ahctracf 
qf the evidence delivered before a, select committee of the 
house of commons, in 1790 and 1791^ 8yo. Lon^oiu 
1791, particularly p^ 9\^ a^d following. 
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fiee to avetig^ eflfended trulb and innilted hu- 
manity. 

' Let us, however, guard against the extrava^ 
gaiit exaggeration, that among blacks we find 
none but estimable qualities : but we whites, 
have we the right to constitute ourselves their 
denunciators t Persuaded that we oan but rare- 
ly depend on the virtue and integrity of men, 
of any colour, I have tried to prove that one race 
is not originally inferior to the other* 

It is an error almost general to call those 
individuals virtuous, who have only, if I may §o 
express myself, a negative morality. Their cha- 
racter is not decided — they are incapable of 
thinking or of acting for themselves ; tliey have 
neither the courage of virtue, nor the boldness 
of vice : equally susceptible of good, or of bad 
impressions, their ideas and inclinations are all 
borrowed : what in them is called goodness and , 
||lildness is really nothing but apathy, weakness 
and dulness. It is this description of persons 
that gave rise* to the proverb : There are ifidi^ 
PfduqU so good that they are zvorth nothing. 
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In the pieture of important facts here present- 
ed , we, on the contrary, find thai energy (vU 
virtus J which makes sacrifices for the good of 
others, and obliges men to act conformably to 
the principles of morality. This practical rea- 
son, the fruit of a cultivated understanding, ma- 
nifests itself also under other vices, although, 
among most negroes, civilization and the arts 
are still in their in&ncy* 
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CHAPTER V. 



Talents of the Negroes for arts and trades. 
Political societies organized amojig the Ne- 
groes. 



BOSM AN, Bruo, Barbet, Holben, James Lyn, 
Kicrnan, Dalrymplc, Towne, Wadstrom, Fal* 
conbridge, Wilson, Clarkson, Durand, Sted-^ 
man, Mungo Park, Ledyard, Lucas, Houghtotv, 
Homeman^^ all of whom were acquainted ivith 



• Abstract of the evidence, &c. p. 89 ; Clarkson, p. 
135 ; Stedman, ch. 26 ^ Durand, p. 368, and following ; 
Histoy of Loango,by Bogart^p* 107 ; Itfungo Park, voL 
II, pr Zl^ Z9j and 40. 
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the blacks, and having lired among them ill 
Africa, give testimony of their taknts and in- 
dustfy. Moreau St. Mery thinks they are 
capable of succeeding in the mechanical and li- 
beral arts.^ Examine the authors we have cit- 
ed : firom the general History of voyages by 
Prevot, and the Universal History, the produc- 
tion of an English author, and the narrative of 
depositions made at the bar of Parliament ; all 
speak, of the dexterity with which negroes tan 
and dye leather, prepare indigo and soap, make 
cordage, fine tissue, excellent pottery ware, 
although ignorant of the turning machine ; arms, 
of white metal, instruments of agriculture, and 
curious works in gold, silver and steel : they 
particularly excel in filigrane work.f One of the 
most striking proofs of their talents in this line, 
is their method of constructing an anchor for a 
vessel.j: At Juida, they make combs of a single 
piece of ivory which are nearly two metres or 
six feet in length. J 

* Topographical description of St. Domingo, vol. Ijp. 
90. 

t Frevot, vol. I, p. S, 4, 5 ; and Universal History, Ato. 
edit. vol. 17, ch. 71 ; Ueaver, p, 327. 

I Prevot, vol. II, p. ^2 1. 

§ Description de la Negritic, par P. D, P, Pruneaii de 
Pomim; Goujc, 8yo, Paris. 1 789» 
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Dickson^ who knew among them jewellers 
and skilful watch-makers, speaks with admira- 
tion of a woodea lock executed by a negroe.* 

In a learned dissertation on the floating bricks 
of the ancients, by Fabroni, I £nd this pas- 
sage < ^^ It is difficult to conceive in what man- 
ner the ancient inhabitants of Ireland and the 
Orcades, could construct towers of earth and 
bake them on the same spot ? This however 
is still practised by some negroes on the coast 
of Africa.!'* 

Oolberry, who is more particular than other 
travellers, in his details concerning African 
industry, says, that the stufis made by them 
are very fine and of a rare beauty. The most 
ingenious fu'e the Mandingoles and Bambou- 
kauns : their jars and mats are executed with 
much taste. With the s^me instruments they 
make the grossest works in iron, and the most 
ejegant in gold : they thiii leather in such a man- 
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* DicksoD) p. 74. 

t Le Maga^t Encjclqied. vol, II, 1 Brum. «&• 7. p. 
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ner as to render it as flexible as paper ; and the 
only instrument they employ, in the most deli- 
cate workmanship, is a very simple knife.* 

The same observations apply to the negroes 
of Asia, of Malacca, and other parts of India. 
They send black and white slaves to Manilla 
Sandoval, who was there, assures us, that al^ 
have a great aptitude for iniprovement, particu*- 
larly in music. Their women excel in needle* 

work.f 

Lescalier, in travelling in the continent of 
Asia, found that the negroes uith long hair, are 
well educated, because they have schools. Like 
the other Indians* they manufacture fine mus- 
lins, which are sent by this country to Europe* 
France, said another traveller, is full of stqS^ 
made by negro slaves.J 



« 



Fragments of a voyage in Africa, by Golberry, 3 vol. 
Svo. Pari9, 1803, vol. I; p. 413, an^ following ; vol. II, p. 
380, £cc. 

t Sandoval, part I, vol. II, c. xx, p. 205. 

i Journal d'w voyage aux. Indes^ sur Pescadre de da 
QuesnC) vol, 11^ p. ;? 14. 



III reading Winterbottom, Ledyard, Lucas, 
Houghton, Mango Park and Homeman, we find 
that the inhabitants of the interior of Africa, are 
more virtuous and more trivilizcd than those of 
the coasts ; surpass them also in the preparations 
of wool, leather, wood and metals ; in weaving, 
dying and seuing. Besides rural labors, which 
occupy them much, they have manufactories^ 
and extract ore from minerals. The inhabitants 
of the country of Haissa, who, according to 
Homeman, are the most intelligent people of 
Africa, give cutting instruments a keener edge 
than European artists; their files are superior to 
those of France or of England.* 

These details already anticipate what we must 
think, when to degrade the blacks, Jefferson 
tells us, that no nation of them was ever civil- 
ized. A problem not yet solved,though doubtless 
not insoluble, is the method of adjusting the 
intellectual faculties and talents, so as not to 
sufier that corruption to germinate, which at- 
tend feshionable amusements, I do not say 
inevitably, but always follow inHheir train. 



» Mungo Park, vol. II, p. 35, 39, 40. The Journal of 
Frederic Horneinan's Travels, 4to. London, 1805, p. 3.^i 
and following. 
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Be that as it may, in confininig ourselves to^ 
the acceptation which the word sociability pre- 
sents, that is, a disposition to live with men in 
a relation to mutual services, to the idea of a 
polished state, which has a regular form of go- 
vernment and religion ; the secuiity of persons 
and property, which puts under die protection 
of laws, or of usages having the force of law» the 
exercise of agricultural, mechanical or commer-- 
cial arts ; who can deny to many black people^ 
the qualities of a civilized people ? Is it they^ 
of whom Leon the African speaks^ who on the 
mountains, have something of the savage^ but 
in the plains, have built towns, where they culti- 
vate the sciences and arts. In a narrative, found 
in the collection of Prevot, they are described 
as more improved than among European na- 
tionsi* 

Bosman, who found the country c^ Agonnay 
well governed by a woman,t speaks with rap* 
tures of the appearance of that Juida, of the 
number of tawns, of their customs and' in-» 
dustry. More t)mn a century afterwards, his 
recital has been confirmed by Pruneau de 



*Prcvot,vol.IV,p,383. 
f fiosBum, 4 vols. p. 3t^: 
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Pomme Gouje, who praises the courage and 
ability of the inhabitants of this country*^ The 
particulars of their life present more ceremonies 
and civilities than are found in China. Superi- 
ority. of rank, has there, as in all other places, 
its proud gretensions ; but generally^ individuals 
in similar situations, kneel and bless eacb 
other.f Without approving these minute cere- 
monies, we must nevertheless perceive the fea^ 
lures of a nation rescued from barbarism.^ 

Denian, a French <7onsul, who resided thir- 
teen years in Juida, has assured me, that the go- 
vernment of this country, in cunning diplomacy 
is a rival to those in Europe, who have improv- 
^ this pernicfeus art. What proofs of this 
do we find in the life of the celebrated Gingha 
or Zingha, queen of Angola, who died in 1663, 
in her 82d year. Toacuteness of mind, she 
united a feroqious intrejudity. 

Lnce most great criminals of her rank, in her 
cdd age, she proposed to expiate her crimes by 
remorse, which alas ! could not restore life to the 



* Description de la Nigritie, par D. P. Svo. Paris, 1 78*^ 
t BosxDAU, lettre 1.9. 
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unhappy individuab whom she had doottMd ttf 
death. 

According to an opinion generally receivdd^ 
among us, a nation is not cirilized unless it havt^ 
historians and annals* We do not pretend ta 
place the negroes on a level with those, who, to^ 
the discoveries of all ages, of which they art* 
heirs, add their own ; but can it be inferred^ 
from this, that the negroes are incitpable of be« ' 
coming partners in the store-house of human 
knowledge ? If, because they are not possessors, 
they are incapable of becoming such,the descend^ 
ants of the ancient Germans, Helvetians, Bata-> 
vians and Gauls, would be still barbarians ; fixr 
there was a time when they had fbthing so good' 
as the knots quipos of Mexico, or the runic stick 
of the Scandinavians. What did they then pos« 
sess? The vague smd figurative traditions of 
ages, similar to those of all negro tribes ; and' 
nevertheless they had, like all the Celts, of 
which they formed a portion, a name, pdKKeal 
confederations, a regular government, national 
assemblies, and more especially, freedom. 

We agree with the historian of Jamaica, that 
the state of civilization in every country can 
point out only in some respects, the degree of ci- 
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viIi2ation; for applying this standard to England, 
Ids countryt we might ask him, whether an un- 
Mpealed law, which authorizes a husband to 
^cU his wife, be a symptom of an improved ci^^ 
vilizati >n? The same question may be applied 
to these Neronian laws^ which have reduced the 
I; i^U Catholics to the rank of Helots. Notwith- 
Utanding these stains which disfigure the BriT 
tibli constitution, we cannot deny that it is one of 
those which best combines the security oft4he 
ttate with individual liberty : under forms less 
epmplicated, the same thing exists among many 
black nations, whom Long supposes not to 
possess the faculty of combining ideas. ^ 

In many parts of the coast of Africa, there 
^fft very small kingdoms, where the chief has 
010 more authority than the father of a family. f 
^ Gambia, Qonden, and in other small states, 
the government is monarchical, but authority is 
lempdred t^ the chiefs of tribes, without whose 
advice they can neither make war nor peace.t 



* Long, vol. II, p. 37T, and 378. 

t Beaver, p. 321. 

\ M«iigo Park, p. )3«. 
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The industrious race of Accas, who occupj 
the fertile promontory of Cape Verd, have an on 
ganized republic ; and although separated by 
dry sanctsy from the king of Damel, they are of- 
ten engaged with him in war. When the king 
of Darnel had a dispute with the government of 
Senegal, from whom he no longer received ioU^ 
and when he lately treated with the Englidi 
recently estaUished at Goree, he proposed that 
they should aid him in subjugating this people i 
and to stimulate them to this project, tie aHeg« 
ed that the people of Acca were not like the 
other negroes, submissive to a chief, but free at 
the French then were. This trait of Africaa ' 
diplomacy was communicated to me by 3roifft» 
sonnet. 

Such then are the people who have seized 
the complicated idea of a constitution, a govemi- 
ment, a treaty and alliance. If they have not a 
better knowledge of politics, it is because it was 
first necessary to have an existence.. 

In the empire of Bornon, says the traveller 
Lucas, the monarchy is elective^ as also in the 
government of Kachmi. When the chief djes, 
they entrust to three elders or qptables^ t^e 
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Tight of choosing his successor among the chil- 
dren of the deceased, without regard to primo*^ 
^niture. He who is elected is conducted by 
three tlders to the dead body of the deceased, 
whose eulogium, or condemnation is pronou&c* 
jed according to his merit ; and his successor 
is reminded that he shall be happy or miserable, 
'according to the good or evil he has done to the 
people. Similar customs prevail among neigh- 
bouring tribes.^ 

The following anecdote naturally presents it- 
' self. The commandant of a Portuguese fort, who 
expected the arrival of the envoy of an African 
lung, orders the most sumptuous preparations^ 
that he may be dazzled with the glare of opulence. 
The envoy arrives : he is introduce<^ to a richly 
ornamented saloon. The commandant is seat- 
ed under a canopy. The negro ambassador was 
not invited to sit down. He makes a sign, and 
instantly two of his slaves place their hands up* 
oii thefl )or, the back of which serves him as a 
seat. Thy king, said the commander to him, 
is he as powerful as our king of Portugal ? My 



* Luc^, voLI>p. 190. 

18 
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ktngy replies the negro, has a hundred serrants 
likf the king of Portugal, a thousand like thee^ 
one like me — and he instantly departs.^ 

Civilization is no doubt almost nothing in se- 
veral of the negro states, where they do not 
speak to a little kkig but through a trumpeti 
and when he has dined, a herald annotrnces that, 
then the other potentates of the world may dine 
in their turn* The king of Kakongo is no more 
than a barbarian, who uniting dl power in his 
own person, judges all causes, swallows a cup of 
wine of the palm-tree at each sentence he pro-^ 
nounces, without which it would be iliegalt 
and often terminates fifty processes at a ^in* 
gle setting* t But the ancestors of civilized 
whites were also barbarians. Compare the situah 
tion of Russia in the fifteenth century to that of 
the present. It is now known that in^thc regioQ^ 



* Anecdote related by Bemardin St. Pierre. The au*^ 
thor of African Anecdotes relates the same thin|; <^ 
Zingha. He adds, that when she arose, the slave re-- 
mained in the same posture. Being reminded of this,, 
she replied, the sister of a king never sits twice on the 
same seat. 

t History of Loango, &c. 
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of Africa, there are states where the social arts 
have made progress. New proofs have given 
the highest degree of evidence to this &ct. 

The Foulahsy whose kingdom is about six- 
f;^ myriameters in length, and thirty-nine in 
breadth, have towns with a considerable popula- 
tion. Temboo, the capital, has seven thou- 
sand inhabitants t Islamisiki, there speeding its 
eiirors, has introduced books chiefly on religion 
and jurisprudence. In Temboo, Laby, and al- 
most all the towns of Foulahs, and in the empire 
of Banon, there are schools.^ According to 
Milngo Park, the negroes love instruction : they 
have advocates to defend their slaves, who are 
faffbqght before the tribunals ;t domesticity is un* 
iLDOwn among them, and slavery is mild^ This 
tfAveller found magnificence in the bosom of Af- 
rica, at Sego, a town of thirty thousand souls, 
although^ in every respect inferior to Jenne, to 
Tombuctoo and Houssa. Jc begame necessary 
to pay no attention to narratives in other respects 
GOi\cordant, which we have till the present time 
obtained concerning these three towns^ 



* Lucas and Ledyard, vol. I, p. 1969 and follovingf 
Substance of the report* p. 1 36. 
f Mungo Park, p« 13. tmd S7, 
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With these African nations, we ought to a 
ciate the B( tushouanas, visited by Barrow/ 
praises their character, the mildness of i 
manners, and the happiness they enjoy : 
have stepped beyond those bounds which s 
rate the savage from the civilized man, and t 
moral improvement is such, tliat, in this C( 
try, the zeal of christian missionaries migh 
usefully exercised. Litaken, their capital tc 
having from ten to fifteen thousand souls, is 
uated at 125 myriameters from the Cape- 
government is patriarchal ; the chief has a i 
to name his successor, but in all things be 
according to the will of the people, wbi( 
communicated to him by a council of old n 
for amongst the Boushouanas, old age and 
thority, are, as among the ancients, word 
most synonimous.^ It was unfortunate 
unpleasant circumstances, of which Ba 
gives the detail, prevented him from vis 
the Barrolons, who were described to bii 
more civilized in civilization, who have nb 
of slavery, and among whom are found { 
towns where different arts flourish.f I fc 



* Voyage a la Cochinchme, vol. I, p. 289, and fo 
ing. 



t Ibid, p. 319, and following. 
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to mention what we find in the narratire of GoI« 
berry, that in Africa there are no be^ars, ex* 
cept the blind, who sing airs, or recite passages 
of the Koran.* 

The colonists reproach the negro Maroons, so 
improperly called rebels, whether of Surinam, 
or of the mountain of Jamaica, of not having 
organized a civilized society. The answer to this 
objection is anticipated by what we have read. 
Besides, can we suppose that the peaceable arts 
will be cultivated by a wandering people, al- 
ways concealed in forests or in marshes ; always 
occupied in seeking nourishment and defending 
themselves against their oppressors, who are 
true rebels. Yes, rebels against the sentiments 
of justice and of nature. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that the people 
of Hayti have not been able to establish a per* 
manent form of government, and that they tear 
each other with their own hands ; but during 
the storm of our revolution, sacred in its princi* 
pies, calumniated only by those whose efforts 



♦ Fragment d'un voyage fait en Afriquc, 9 vols. 8^ 
f ariS| 1803, vols. II, p. 400^ 
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were directed to destroy its results ; have we 
not witnessed every species of cruelty ? Was 
not the nation, to use the expression of a deputy, 
put under regulated torture, ^ and a volcano kin* 
died to devour many generations ? Besides, if a 
foreign hand has often brandished amongst, us 
the torch of discord, how many such may have 
thus been employed at St. Domingo. Six thou- 
sand negroes or mulattoes, associated them- 
selves formerly to the Caribs concentered in the 
isles of St. Vincent and Domingo. Those 
black Caribs are a robust people, and proud of 
their independence.* Every thing told of them 
by travellers, announces that their social state 
would rapidly improve, if they did not fear, and 
with reason, the rapacity of Europe, and if they 
could enjoy in peace the fruits of the field, which 
they would cuhivate without trouble. During 
9 century, they have constantly struggled 
against the elements and tyrants, 

The province of Femanbouc, in South Ame- 
rica, has exhibited a body politic, formed by 
pegroes, whom Malte-Brun still very imfn^oper- 



* De rinfluence de la decouverte de TAmerique sur le 
bonheur du genre humain, par Le GentU, 8vo. Paris, IJS^ 
p, 74, and fqllp^ng, 
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If calls rebels and revolters^ in a curious me* 
nkiir on Brasil^ according to the authority of 
Borlochus and Rochapitta, the one a Dutchman 
jtnd the other a Portuguese, and which is insert- 
ed in the translation of Barrow's work. 

Between the years 1620 and 16dO, some fugi- 
tive negroes, united with some Brasilians, had 
forD^d two free states, the great and the little 
Palmares^ thus named from the quantity of 
palm-trees they had there planted. In 1644, the 
great Palmares was almost entirely destroyed by 
the Hollanders. And a Portuguese historian, who 
appears, says Malte-Brun, not to have known 
the origin of these tribes, takes their restoration 
in 1650, for their real commencement. 

At the close of the war with the Hollanders, 
the slaves of the neighbourhood of Femanbouc, 
accustomed to sufferings and to combat, resolv- 
ed to form an establishmtent which would gua- 
rantee their liberty. Forty of them laid the 
Ibondatipn, and their numbers soon increased by 
the addition of a multitude of other negroes and 
mulattoes j but having no women, they commit- 
ted, over a vast extent of country, a rape similar 
to that of the Sabines. Having become formi- 
dable to all their neighbours, the Palmarisians 
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adopted a form of worship j which, if we may 80 
say, was a parody on Christianity. Thfey formed a 
constitution, laws^ and tribunals, and elected a 
chief, named Zombi^ which signifies powerftti, 
whose authority, though elective, was for life* 
They fortified their villages, situated on eminen- 
ces, and particularly their capital . whose popula* 
tion consisted of 20,000 souls ; they reared do- 
mestic animals, and much poultry. Barloeus des« 
cribeb tbeir gardens, their cultivation of the sygar* 
cane, their potatoes, manioc and millet, the re^p^ 
ing of which was signalized by Jetfs and ^ongs of 
mirth. Almost fifty years elapsed, and not sixty, 
as stated by the author of the memoir, before 
they were attacked. But in 1696, the Purtuguesc 
prepared an expedition against the Palmaritiians. 
The latter having their Zf^mbi or chief at their 
head, performed prodigies of valor. At last 
overcome by a superior force, some sought 
death that they might not survive the loss of 
their liberty ; others, delivered up to the rage of 
conquerors, were sold and dispersed. Thus 
was extinguished a republic, which might have 
revolutionized the new world ; a republic wor- 
thy of a better fate. 

At the end of the 17th century, the colony of 
Palmares was destroyed by iniquity. At the 
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dose of tbe 18th century, benevolence and jus- 
tice, have created another at Sierra^Leone, of 
%faich we shall give some account. 

' From the year 1761, Franklin had establi^i- 

Uit as a pripciple, that the labour of a free 

iBm costs less and produces more, than that of 

ft^vc. Smith and Dupont de Nemours, have 

fkveloped this idea by minute calculations ; the 

^xie in his wealth of nations, the other in the 

ibtth volume of the Ephemerides of a citizen, 

filblhhedin 1771. He therein first disclosed 

Ids project of substituting for the slave trade, 

^llization in the bosom of Africa, by forming 

Vipon ihe coasts, establishments of free negroes, 

ftr the cultivation of colonial productions* 

This idea embraced by Fothergili, has been 
again illustrated by Demahet, Golberry, and by 
Postlewai^t, who, in the two last editions of his 
commercial dictionary, has shewn himself suc- 
cessively the antagonist and apologist of negroes. 
By Prmieau de Pomme Gouje, who, having had 
the misfortune of being engaged in the slave 
trade, has asked pardon from God and from the 
human race. Sd. By Pelletan, who considers 
this coloni2atipn as the sure means of changing^ 

19 
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the &ce of desolated countries. 4tli. B^ Wa^ 
Strom, v\ ho has published the result of a yoyagp 
uhich he made in Africa with Sparrinan% But; 
Di . Ibert, had already tried to execute it ^t Aqua- 
pin, uu the banks of the Volta, and his letten 
present an affecting picture of tlie habits of tb^ic 



negro colonists. There have been sucoesapfg^jlp 
this establishment, but with its prcse&t siti^a^ 
I am totally unacquainted* « * . 



^:i 
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In 1793y the English proposed to form a ^ 
colony at Bulam. This attempt failed lil^ Ihft 
at Cayenne in 1763, and by the same causfss,;^|| 
bad plan, a wretched executioti, and a want;(if 
foresight. Beaver, who published in detiul, ^jet^ \ 
lation of this establishment commenced at Bq« 
lam, proves the possibility and points out the : 
means of success. This production furoishci 
an answer to Barre St. Venant, who questioof 
this possibility, if ahready he had not been refuted 
by the existence of a colony at Sierra- Leone. 

Neither Demanet nor Posdewaight, had desigf 
nated the place fit fur the execution of this pro* 
ject. Doctor Smeatham selected Sierra- LeonC} 
situated between the 9th and 9th degree of north 
latitude, whose soii is feitilc and oliniate tempe* 
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A tenttorjr sufliciendy largte was obtained 
wkim" two small neighbouring kings. Orandviile 
Mttvp formed a plan in union with the London 
■iisficfty, of which Jonas Hanway was presi^ 
0MKi for the relief of poor blacks. Thus, the 
feiilKlpat co^-operators are Smeatham, who^ after 
■WliidenGe of four years in Africa, returned to 
BMMij(k^y to concert measures relative to his plan 
ill ft^ colonies. He died in 1786. He did not 
ite, but his conduct was a model of practical 
iMnsC) and to him we are indebted for this max- 
which is better than some hundred books : 
f '•^'If every individual were convinced that he 
pUMld find his own happiness in labouring for 
^fbt of others, the liuman race would soon be 

^ i^omton had formed the project of transport- 
li^ <niancipated negroes from America to Af«- 
; nca* 

'5Wi. T*he same hadtecn proposed by Afzelius^ 
the botanist, and by Nordenskiuld, the minera- 
logist, both Swedes ; the last of whom died in 
Africa ; the other is actually in Europe. 

, 6th. By Grandville Sharp, who, in 1788, at his 
own expence, s^nt a vessel of 180 tons with sue- 
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cours to Sierra-Lecttie. He had preViousfy^ pub* 
lished hb plaa of a constitution, and of legisla^ 
tion for the colonies.^ To these resi>ectablr 
n&mes we must join those of Wilberforce, CUrk^ 
son^ and others, who have assisted with monej, 
with writings, and with counsels, in the execu- 
tion of this plan. These. are they whose infkft- 
tigable zeal, and unwearied perseverance, obtaio* 
cd the bill for the abolition of the slave-trade, j 

The legislature will doubdess sdopt measuret 
for its execution, the necessity of which is de« 
monstrated by Wilberforce^ in a letter to ik 
constituents in Yorkshire.f This al)olition will i 
for ever recall the most honourable trait of his 
public life. It would be worthy of him to turn 1 
his views towards that isle which has been mar- 
tyred for so many ages ;-*-towards Ireland, where 
three millions: of individuals are politically disui'* 
herited, calumniated, and abused as catholics, 
by the government of a nation which has so 
much boasted of its liberty and its tolerance. 
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* A short sketch of temporary regulation^ for the ii- 
tended settlement on the coast of Africa, &c. 

t A letter on the abolition of the slave-trade, addressed 
to the freeholders and other inhabitants of Yorkshire) by 
W. Wilberforce, avo. London, 1807. 
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One of the constitutional articles of Sierra- 
Leone excludes . EuropettQs, . whose corrupting 
influence is generally dreaded, and none are ad- 
mitted ^tnit the- agents .of the company^ The 
first embarkation in 1786, was composed of some 
whites necessary for the direction of t*he estab- 
lishment, and 40O negroes. This experiment 
met with very little success until it was aided 
by another, established on better principles, and 
which^in I79lj(.iyas incorporated by an act of 
{mrlidment. The following year 1131 blacks, 
from Nova-Scotia were there transported, who, 
in the revolutionary war of America, had fought 
lor. England. Many of them were from Sierra- 
Xieone; they gazed with keen emotions on their 
native spU, froin which they had been dragged 
in their infency, . suid as the rising colony was 
sometimes visited by the neighbouring tribes, 
an aged mother recognized her son, and, in 
tears, threw herself into his arms. The natives 
of this coast soon united themselves to those 
who were brought from Nova-Scotia. Some of 
the latter are good cannoneers, and what is far 
preferable, they shew activity and intelligence in 
agricultural and industrious occupations. The 
ahief place Free- Town^ ten years ago, had alrea- 
dy new streets, and four hundred houses, with a^ 
garden to each. Not far distant is GraiidvilU- 
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Torn^ whicb bean die name of that eMinuMe 
phiksttfafopisa GrandriUo^Miarp. 

In the year 1794, they CduttDfd ifi their 
^diools ab'Kit 300 sehohinH of whom 40 werci 
natires, and atmott all were endowed whba: 
fcady eoDception. They were taught readhiig, 
writing and arithmetic The girls were be&iddi 
instructed in those branches which befong td 
their sex, and the boys were taught geography 
and the elements of geometry. 

Most of the neg^oe* who came from America; 
being Methodists or Baptists, they hare meetfng* 
houses^ where they worship ; and the inspectibit 
of five or six preachers— -blacks, has powerfoilf 
contributed to the support of good order. 

The negroes exercise civil functions, and 
among others those of jurymen, with firmness, 
mildness, and justice— *for trial by jury is esta- 
blished in this colony. They even shew them- 
selves very jealous of their rights. The gover- 
nor, by his own authority, having ordered some 
punishments to be inflicted, the condc mned de- 
clared that they must be judged by a verdict of 
their peers. In general, they are pious, sober, 
correct, good husbands and good faihers. Tliey 



giipe 4[iiimherkfi^ proQ& of their honeat Moti- 
iDientSi hihI uatwith^hMMliQg^tbe dUutatrous events 
of due w^r* and of the ekm^ots wbich ^ve r9* 
imgeid tbi« colony, they 4bere enjoy «U the 9^* 
vantag^ of a boci^ «ute* The^e £k^ are ey:^ 
Uiieted fri^B ccporte, published yetaty Jby the 
tfompaoy at Sierm>Lwne,t of which a collec* 
jtion wa^ presentied to me by the celebotted WU* 
beribrce. In October 1800» the colony iBcr€^* 
ed by an Edition <^ Maroons from Janiaica> 
which were deported there contrary to the &ith 
of the treaty which they fa^d made with general 
Walpolet and in opposition to their reclaiaatiops. 
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* In 1794y a French ^nadron occupied in deatvoying 
the English efttablishments on the weistcirn coaaft of A^ 
rica, partly destroyed this colony at Sierra^eone. This 
&ct was the subject of grave inculpation. In January 
180A, I read a memoir at the Institute^ in which from an 
examination of the registers of the commandant of the 
squadron, I proved that his attack against Sierra-Leone 
was the result of error. He believed that it was a mcr- 
cantile enterprize, and not a philanthropic catablishmenC. 
Thismemdr was published in the Decade FMlo^opAiguei 
No. 67) and afterwards printed aeparately. 

t Substance of the report delivered by the court of di- 
rection of the Sierra-Leone company^and particularljf 
that of 1794, p. S^^and f61k>win|^. ^ 
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I 

It appearsi that dl things otherwise equal, the 
countries where we find least energy and indusi^ 
try, are those where an excessive heat incfines 

r 

t6 indolence ; where physical wants, veiy confin- 
ed by reason of this temperature, are sufficient- 
ly gratified in the abundance of consutneable 
commodities. It also appears that owing to 
these causes, slavery ought to be confined- to 
burning climates^ aiid that liberty, wheUier poli- 
tical, or civil, ought ta meet with more obsta- 
cles between the tropics, than in higher lati- 
tudes : But who W6«]d hot smile at the gravity 
with which Barre St. Venant assures us, •^ that 
the negroes, incapable of advancing a single step 
towards civilization, shall be after 20,000 centu- 
ries, that which they were 20,000 thousand 
centuries ago," the disgrace and misfortune of 
the human race ? Accumulated facts refute this 
planter, so well informed what the negroes were 
before they had an existence, and who so pro- 
phetically reveals what they will be after the 
lapse of 20,000 centuries. Long since the na- 
tives of America would have arrived at a state 
of the most complete civilization, if thcte 
had been destined for this great purpose, ,a 
bundreth part, of the efforts, of the money and 
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time, which have been employed in tearing the 
flesh, and butchering many millions of unfortu* 
nates, whose blood calls for vengeance against 
Europe, 
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CHAPTER Vt 



Literature qf, Negroes. 



WiLBERFORCE, in conjunction with manjf 
membera of the society occupied with the cdu> 
cation of Africans, ha» established for them a 
kind of college at Clapham^ which is about four 
leagues distant from London* The first placed 
Aere were twenty-one young negroes^ sent bjr 
the governor of Sierra- Leone. I visited this 
establishment in 1802, to examine thel progress 
of the scholars, and I found that between theooi 
and European children there existed no differ* 
cticc but that of colour* The same observation 
has been made, 1st, at Paris, in the ancient col* 
lege of La Marche, where Coesnon, formerly 
professor ef the universityj had united a certain 
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number of negro children. Many members of 
the National Institute, who have also carefully 
examined this college^ and traced the progress of 
the scholars in all the circumstances of life, in 
their particular classes, and public exercises, 
will give testimony to the truth of my assertion. 

2nd. This was proven at a school in Philadel- 
phia, by Brissot,^ a man calumniated with fury, 
and then judicially assassinated — 9. true republi- 
can, of rigid probity, who died as he had lived* 
poor. 

-3rd. The same &ct has been established at 
Boston, by Giraud, the French consul tberci in a 
school of 400 negro children, who are educated 
separately from whites. The law authorises their 
assembling with the young white children, but 
owing to a hereditary prejudice not yet totally 
^Ced, they torment the blacks. Sound reason 
pro'v^, that this conduct is disgraceful to the 
whites only, and particularly so to the Free Ma-> 
sons in this town, who fraternize among them- 
selves, but who have never once visited ai 
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Afriban lodge. This lodge shared equal ho- 
. nburs when at the funeral ceremony fbt W^sli- 
iBgtoo, it formed a part of the caralcade. 

Among the number of authors, who believe 
<ibat the intellectual Acuities of negroes are sus- 
ceptible of the same developement as those of 
whites. I forgot to cite Ramsay,* Hawker,t 
and Beckford.f The honest Wadstrom pretend- 
ed, that in this respect, the blacks have a supe^* 
riority;§ and SkipM'ith, the American consuli 
is of the same opinion. 

Clenard counted sit Lisbon, more Moors and 
negroes than whites ; and these blacks, said he, 
are worse than brutes, || Things are v/onderfully 
ehanged. Correa de Serra,,the learned secretary 
of the Academy at Portugal, informs us that se- 
veral negroes, have been learned lawyers, preac^« 



* Objections to the abolition of the slave trade, wiib 
answers, by Ramsay, 8vo. London, 1778] vol. II. 
t Sermon, 4to. in 17894 

I Remarks upon the situation of the nogroes in Ja- 
maica, 8vo. London, 1788, p. 84, and following. 

^ Obsei*vations on the slave trade, 8vo. London, 1789*^ 

II Varletcs litterarics, Syo. Paris, vol, I, p. 39, and 88. 
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ers, and professors ; and at Lisbon^ Rio4«aei* 
ro, and in other Portuguese possessions, have 
been signalized by their talents* In 1717* the 
negro Don Juan Latinoi taught the Latin Ian* 
guage at Seville. He lived to the age of 117.* 
The brutality of the Africans, of which Clenard 
speaks, was then only the result of misery and 
oppression— besides, he himself acknowlec^^es 
their capacity for improvement. '^ I instructi 
says he, my negro slaves in literature, and in 
manumitting them ; I shall have at some fiiture 
day, like Crassus, my Diphilus^ and like Cicero^ 
my Tyro ; they already write very well, and be* 
gin to understand Latin : the ablest reads to mc 
at table, t 

Lobo, Durand, Demanet, who resided a long 
time, the first in Abyssina, the others in Gui* 
nea, found negroes with a keen and penetrating 
mind, a sound judgment, taste, and delicacy .{ 
Different writers have collected brilliant repar- 



* Fact communiGated bf Mr. Lasteyrie. 

t tbid, p. 88. 

\ Durand, p. 58. Demanet, Histoire de PAfrique frait- 
caise, 8 vol* p. S. Relation historiqne de VAbjnaxxMtf 
par Lolio>4to. Paris, ir26, p. 680* 
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ten and answers truly philosophical made by 
blacks.««-Such is the following, cited by Bryan 
Edwards :— ^a slave was suddenly awaked by his 
master, who said. Dost thou not hear thy maS" 
ter who calls thee f The poor negro opens his 
eyes, and immediately shuts them, saying, 
Sleep has w master. 

With respect to their intelligence in business, 
it is well known in the Levant. Michaud, the 
elder, told me that he had seen them in differ- 
ent ^arts of the Persian gulph, as heads of great 
>Commercial houses, receiving orders, expediting 
vessels to all the different parts of the Indian 
coast* Michaud had purchased at Philadelphia, 
and brought into Trance, a young negro from 
tiic interior of Africa, at an age when his me- 
mory had already acquired some geographical 
ideas of the country where he was born. This 
liaturalist paid great attention to bis education, 
and proposed, when it was finished, to send him 
back to his native country, as a traveller to ex- 
plain re^ons little known ; but Michaud died on 
the coast of Madagascar, and this negro, who ac« 
companied him, was inhumanly sold. I know 
not whether the reclamations which the youn* 
ger Michaud made against this barbarous action 
bas been favoured^ 
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Among die Turks, the negroes sometimes^ar- 
rive at the most eminent offices. Different wri* 
ters have given the same account of Kislar-Aga,. 
who, in 1730, was chief of the black eunuchs of 
the Porte, and have described him as possessing 
great wisdom and profound knowledge.* 

Adanson, astonished to hear the negroes of 
Senegal mention a great number of stars, and 
reason pertinently concerning them, believes 
that if they had good instruments, they would 
become good astronomers.! 

On different parts of the coast there are ne- 
groes who speak two or three languages, and are 
interpreters.^: In general they have a very re^ 
tentive memory. This has been remarked by 
Villaut, and by other travellers, i Stedmanknew 
a negro, who could repeat from memory the 
Alcoraq, The same thing is told of Job Ben 



* Observations sur la religion, les loix, les moeurs, des 
Turcs, traduit de L* Angles, par M. B. Londrea, ir69, ^ 

t Voyage au Senegal, p. 149. 

tClarkson^ p. 125. 

S Prevot, vol. IV ,p. 198. 
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{cdptQpt^, son of the Mahometan king of Bunda, 
|n the Qambia. Solomon taken in 1730, was 
wrought to America, and sold in Maryland. A 
rain of extraordinary adventures, which may 
K read in the More lak^ brought him to Eng- 
land, whef;e his dignified air, amenity of charac- 
gf. ^md t^lents^ gained him friends, and among 
^rf 9 Hw^ Sloane, baronet, for whom he trans- 
9t^ seyeral Arabic manuscripts. After being 
^l^iyed with distinction at the court of St. 
fjUiies, the African company, interested in his 
{|te, in IT^^) reconducted him toBunda. One o£ 
ic uncles of Solomon embracing him, said, 
luring sixty years thou art the first slave that I 
bave seen return from the American isles. He 
RTOte letters to all his friends in Europe, and in 
Ijbp. pew world, which were translated and pe- 
()^se^ with interest. At his father's death he 
bftea^ hi^ i^uccessor, and was beloved in his 

;. The son of the king Nimbana, who cam^ to 
England to study, had learnt difikrent sciences 
with rapid success, and in a very short time was 



* Le More-lack, par le Coiote-MarsiUaci Sro. Parb?^ 

2a 
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SO well acquainted with Hebrew as to be abfe 
to read the bible in the original. This joung 
man, who gave such promising hopes> died a 
short time after his return to Africa. 



Ramsay, who passed twenty years in the 
midst bf negroes, says, they possess the nuniic 
art to such a degree, that they can rival our mo* 
dem Garricks. Labat assures lis that they ait 
naturally eloquent. Poivre was often astoniA-^ 
ed with specimens of this talent in the Madeis- 
^s, and Rochon has thought proper to insert in 
his voyage to Madagascar, the discourse of oot 
of their chiefs, which even afteir that of L<^aD, 
may be read with pleasure.* • - i 



i« 



Stedman, who thinks them capable bf grdt 
itnprovement, and who praises more particuhrfy 
their poetical and musical talents, enumerates 
their wind and stringed instruments, which 
amounts to eighteen in number ;f and^ never, 
theless, we do not find in the list, the finnpui 



A« 



* Voyage a Madagascar et tux Iddes occidentales, par 
Rochon, Svo. Paris, 5 vols. voL I, p. 173, Serf ' 
t Stedmsto, c. xxvi. 
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Mqfau^* formed of twenty pipes of hard wood, 
whioh gradually diminish, and emit a sound 
aimtlar to that of a small ergan. 
*■■ 

Grainger describes a kind of guitar invented 
by the negroes, on which they play airs, which 
inspire a sweet and sentimental melancholy,! 
the music of af&icted hearts. The passion of 
negroes for the song, does not prove that they 
are happy. This is observed by Benjamin 
Rush, in his description of the maladies result- 
iog from their state of sorrow and misfortune4 

Dr. Gall has assured me, that in negroes the 
organs of music and mathematics are wanting. 
When, on the first head, I observed that one of 
die most distinguishing characters of the ne- 
f;roes, is their inviqpiblp taste for music, he ac- 
knowledged the &ct, but denied that they have 
capacity for improving this fine ^. But is not 
the energy of this inclination an incontestable 



* Others write balafeu or balafb^ and its companiQn is 
tlie spinnet, 

t The Sugar-Cane^ a poem in four books^ bj: James 
Grainger, 4to. 1764. 

{ American Museum, vol. IV, p. 82, 
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proof of talent ? It is by exjieriencc th4t Ittett 
succeed in studies to which they iiere allQred 
by a strong bias, a decided propensity. Who 
can jay how far the negroes may excel in thii 
art, when the knovi ledge of Europe comes with- 
in their reach ? Perhaps they will yci have their 
Glucks and Piccinis. Already Gosses has not 
disdicined to insert, in his Camp dc Grand Prt^ 
an air of the negroes of St. Domingo. 

France had formerly her Trom>eres and Ttou^ 
badours^ as Germany, her Min- Singer^ aii^ 
Scotland her Minstrels. Negroes have their^i 
named Griots^ who attend kings, and like thic 
others, praise and lie with wit. Their womerB % 
named Griptes^ perform almost the same trade 
as the Almees in Egypt, and the Bagadcrs i n 
India. This forms another trait of resemblance^ 
between thein and the travelling \\ omen of tl»^ 
Troubadours. But these Trouveres^ Jiiin^Sir^^ - 
j^ers. and Almstrelsy were the forerunners c^i 
Malherbe, Corneille, Racine, Shakespeare^ 
Pope, Gesner, Klopstock, Wicland, &c. In aril' 
countries, genius is a spark concealed m th^.^ 
bosom of a flint, which bursts loi (h ^t the ^trok^^ 
of the steelj^ 
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In the 16th century, appeared Louisa Labbe 
de Lyon, surnamed the fine rope maker ^ in allu- 
iS&on to theemploytnent of her husband. 

In the 17th century, Billan, surnamed master 
Adam, a joiner dt Never; and Hubert Pott, 
a simple workman in Holland. 

Beronicius, a chimney-sweeper in the same 
country, exhibited the phenomenon of a poetic 
genius, united to a profession which generally 
rejects the idea of a cultivated mind ; the nicest 
teiste must give them a place in Parnassus, 
though it cannot assign them the first. The 
traveller Pratt, proclaims Hubert Pott, the fa- 
ther of elegiac poetry, in Holland ;* and in the 
Middlebury edition of the works of Beronicius, 
the print which serves as a frontispiece, repre-? 
ients Apollo crowning the poet chimney-sweeper 
ivith laurels,t 



p^H9«a«^< 



♦ Pratt,-ToL II, p. 268; 

t Beromuus has made Latin poems ; and his poem U| 
two books, entitled Georgar, or the battle between the 
peasants and the great, has been translated in Holland 
ver»^> and reprinted in $yo. at Middlebury, in 1766f 
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A servant of Glats, in Silesia^ has latelly tx- 
cited the public attention by his romances*^ 
Bloomfield»aploughman> has published a volume 
of poetry which has undergone several editions^ 
and a part of which has been translated into our 
language.f Greensted, a female servant at 
Maidstone, and Anne Yearsley^ a simple milk^ 
maid of Bristol, are already placed in the rank 
of poets. The misfortunes of negroes form the 
subject of the muse of the last mentioned author, 
whose works have gone through four editions. 
We have also witnessed some of those Africaii8» 
whom iniquity destines to contempt and misfcNT*- 
tune, overcome the obstacles connected with 
their situation, and exhibit a great expansion 
of mind. Several have entered thp lis1;ofau» 
thors. 

In 1787, when Toderini published three 
volumes on tho literature of the Turks,:]: many 
individuals who doubted whether there was one 
learned person among them, were surprised tq 



* La Prusse litteraire, par Denina, article Peyne^n^* 
t Tales and Rural Songs, by Robert Bloomfield, trans- 
lated by de la Vaisse, 8vo. Paris, 1 808. . 

t Literatura turchesca, d'all* abate Qianiba|f|(s(. 
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find that Constantinoide possesses thirteen pub- 
lic libraries. Will the surprise be less in France, 
mbcn works are announced to be composed by 
negroes and mulattoes ? Among the latter, I 
could name Casting, who has exhibited poetic 
genius. / His pSeces ornament different edi- 
tions of poetry. Barbaud-Royer, Boisrond, the 
author of the Precis des Gemissements des Sang- 
meles i* who announces lumself as belonging to 
this class ; and Michel Mina^ a mulatto of St. 
Doilningo. Julien Rajrmond, likewise a mulat- 
ta, was also associated with the class of moral 
and political sciences, for the section of legisla- 
tion. Without being able to justify in every 
j^spect the gonduct of ftay moiS], we may praise 
, the energy with which he defended men of colour 
and free negroes. He has published many 
works, of which the greatest part relates to the 
History of St. Domingo, which may serve as an 
antidote to the imposture circulated by the co* 
tonists^t 

J ought not to forget the negress Belinda^ 
bom in the charming country of Africa, from 



• Par P. M. C. Sang-mele) 8vo. » 

t Especially a work entitled, Origine des troubles d^ 
St, Domingo, par Ra3rmon^. 
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tvhich »be was torn at twelve years of age, and \ 

m 

sold in America. Although, says she, I have 
been servant to a colonel for forty years, my la-^ 
bours have not procured me any comfort: I 
hate not yet enjoyed the benefits of creation. 
With my poor daughter, I shall pass the remaior 
der of my days in slavery and misery. For her 
and for myself I at last beg freedom. Such is the 
substance of the petition, which, in 1782, she 
addressed to the legislature of Massachusetts. 
The authors of the American Museum, have 
preserved this petition, written without art, but 
dictated by the eloquence of grief, and therefore 
more fit to move the heart to pity. I could also 
make mention X& the negto Cesar, of North 
Carolina, author of different pieces of printed 
poetry, which have become popular, like those of 
Bloomfield. 

The number of negro writers is greater than 
that of mulattoes, and, in general they have 
shewn more zeal to avenge their African com* 
patriots. We shall see proofs of this in the arti- 
cles OihellOj Sancho, Vassa, Cugoana, Phillis 
Wheatley.- Blumenbach obligingly communi- 
cated to me the works of two • or three negroes, 
which I could not procure. My researches 
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have made me . acquainted with other negro^i 
•some of whom have written nothing, but whose 
superiority of talents and extent uf knc)wledge> 
entitle them to a place in history. In this num- 
ber we find only one or two mulattoes, and a 
negro with long hair. Marcel, the director of 
the imperial printing press, who published at 
Cairo^ an edition of Logman's Fables,* be- 
lieves that this slave was an Abyssinian or Ethio- 
pian, and consequently, says he, one of those 
black slaves, with thick lips and frizzled hair« 
.from the interior of Africa, who, being sold to 
the Hebrews, was a keeper of flocks in Pales- 
tine. The editor presumes that Esop, Aia-«irf«, 
fvhich is nothing more than a corruption of the 
word Ai5i«^, A/^i(r«ir0r> Ethiopian, might be Log* 
man himself.f We do not well perceive with 
what proof this assertion is corroborated ; of 
the Fables attributed to him, the 17th and 
23d relate to negroes ; but was the author a ne* 
gro ? This is doubtful. 

In adopting this hypothesis, I might have 
swelled my list with the names of all the Ethio- 



MM.*—* 



* Fables de Logman, 8vo. au Caire« 1799- 
t Ljtnotice d« Tediteur, p4 10 and jil. 

9.2 
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pians recorded in history. The works of Lu- 
dolf and Lacroze, prevent me from entering into 
a detail on this subject.^ I have thought pro- 
per to make mention of the negroes of modem 
times, since the commencement of colonial 
slavery, and there is one concerning whom I 
have only presumptive evidence, and nothing 
certain. 



^ Jobi Ludolii) Historia Ethiopica) in foL 1681* Franco^ 
fiirti ad Mosnum. Histoire du chnstianilKme dt Ethiop.. 
>ar adeyssiere la Croze) Sva. 17$9, La Baye. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Of Negroes and Mulattoes distinguished by 
their talents arid their works. 



30NNERAT affirms that the Indian painters 

ire neither acquainted with perspective, nor with 
'lair^'Obscurey although, they give a perfect 
Knish to their works. Nevertheless Higiemon- 
£le, or Higiemondo, commonly named the »(?« 
ST^o, was known as an able artist, although, his 
compositions discovered less of art, than of na- 
ture. Such is the opinion given by Joachim de 
Sahdrart, in his woi k entitled Academia nobillis^ 
Hmos artis pictoria*^ He calls them very cele- 



^ Joachim de Sandrat, Academia nobiliasimos ards pic< 
^^noe, in foL Nonmbcrgae, 1683) ch. 15, p. S4. 
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brated clarissimus. Without mentioning the 
epoch at V, hich he lived, the epithet 7iigrufn^ in 
the Latin edition of Sandrart, would be insufficient 
to prove thai Higiemonde was a fiegro. How 
many whites in Europe, have the name o{ black* 
Our doubts are removed by aii inspection of the 
figure of Higiemondty engraved by Kilian, and 
inserted in the two works of Sandrart,* viz. 
The one we have cited ; and hU German trea- 
tise, in three vQtumts^/oliQ^ with the Italian ti^ 
tie, d^Academia Tedesca delle Archifectura, 
Sculttira Pittura^ Sccf But in the text of this 
last woik I find nothing concerning Higiemonde. 
I( appears that talents do not belong exclusive^ 
ly t,o any country, or to ^ny particular race of 
men. We have seen at Paris, a Calmuclc, 
named Fedre, who is the first painter of the 
court of Baden* 

At Rome, the art of painting was interdicted 
tp slaves. This is the reason whj Pliny the El- 






• In 3 vols. fol. Nuremberg, 1675, 2d. part, the copy 
of which in the National i:4ibrary, is on the outside) maiiL<t 
ed as the first. 

t Pliny, B. S5, ch. 17, et memoires de L^Acadeoai^ 
^es Inscriptions^ % 3iy p« 345. 
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der says, that he is not acquainted witl^ a sii^le 
individual who is distinguished in this branchy 
or in torentique. 



HANNIBAL. 

The Czar Peter the first, during his travels, 
had an opportunity of knowing Annibal, the Af- 
rican negro, who had received a good educa- 
tion ; and who, under this monarch, became in 
Russia, lieutenant general and director of ar- 
tillery. He was decorated with the red ribband 
of the order of St. Alexander Nenski. Bemar- 
din St. Pierre and colonel La Harpe, knew his 
son, a mulatto, who had the reputation of ta* 
lents. In 1784, ho was lieutenant general in a 
corps of artillery. It was he, who under the or- 
ders of prince Potemkin, minister at war, com- 
menced the establishment of a port and fortress 
at Cherson, near the mouth of the Dnieper. 



AMO. 

Akton Y William Amo, bom in Guinea, was 
brought to Europe when very young, and the 
princess of Brunswick, Wolfenbuttle, took 
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• 

charge of his education. He cmbraGcd the Lu- 
theran religion, pursued his studies at Halle, in 
Saxony, and at Wittemberg, and so distinguish^ 
ed himself by his good conduct and talents, that 
the rector and council of the university of the 
last mentioned town, thought themselves oblig* 
ed to give a public testimony of these in a letter 
of felicitation. In this they remark, that Terenc^e 
also was an African ; — that many martyrs, doc- 
tors, and fathers of the church were born in the 
same country, where learning once flourished, 
and which, by losing the christian &ith, again 
fell back into barbarism. 

Amo, skilled in the knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages, delivered with success, 
private lectures on philosophy, which are highly 
praised in the same letter. In a syllabus, pub- 
lished by the Dean of the Philosophical Faculty, 
ft is said of this learned negro, that having exn 
amined the system of ancients and moderns, he 
selected and taught all that was best of them.* 



— -JH . . 



* Excussis tarn veterum quam novorum placitis, djpti- 
ma qusque selegit selecta, enucleate ac dilucide interpret 
tatus est. 
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Amo became a doctor* In 1744, he support- 
ed a Thesis at Witiemberg, and published a 
dissertation on the absence of sensation in the 
fiool, and their presence in the human body.^ 
In a letter which the President addressed to him, 
he is named vir. nobillisme et clarissme* This 
may be intended as a compliment, but it proves, 
vat least, as well as the preceding, that the univer- 
sity of Wittembei^, concerning the di&rence of 
colour in the human species^ did not possess 
those absurd prejudices of so many others who 
think themselves enlightened. He declares that 
the dissertation of Amo underwent no change, 
because it was well executed. The work indi- 
cates a mind exercised in reflection. The au- 
thor endeavours to ascertain the difference of 
phsenomena which take place in beings simply 
existing,, and those endowed with life — a stone 



* Dissertatio inauguralis philosophica de humanai 
mentis AnAOEIA. sue sensionis ac facultates sentiendi in 
mente huroana absentia et earum in corpore nostro 
organico ac Tivo pr3esentia> quam prasside, Sec. publice 
defendit, autor, G. Amo, Guinea-afer. Philosophioc, 
etc. L. C. magister, etc. 1734, 4to« Wittenbergce At 
the end are subjoined several pieces : The lettera of Con- 
ipiituiatioii of the Rector, Ice. 
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exists, but it is without life. It appears tfiat 
our author had a particular predilection for ab« 
struce discussions ; for being appointed profes- 
sor, he, the same year, supported a Thesis, ana- 
logous to the preceding, on the distinction which 
ought to be made between the operations of mind 
and those of sense.* The titles of these two 
dissertations prove, that Amo, the author of 
the first, was also the author of the second. 

I have sought in vain to know what became 
of this ncgroy and what other works he publish- 
ed. 

The ancient inhabitants of the Phillipines were 
blacks, if we are to believe the accounts given 
of these isles, and particularly that of Gemelli 
Cairer. If it be true, that he only travelled in' 
his chamber, as some pretend to believe, hb 
work is composed of good materials, and is ac- 



* Disputatio philosophica contincns ideam distinctam 
earum quae cempetunt vel menti vel corpori nostro vivo 
et organico, quam consentiente amplissimorum philo- 
sophorum ordine, preside M. Ant. Guil. Amo, Guineaf 
afer, Sec. defendit Joa. Theocl. Meaner, Philos. et J* V« 
Cultor, 4to. 1734, Wittenbergae. 
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knowledged as correct. Many blacks with 
frizzled hair, enamoured of freedom, still inha- 
bit the mountains and forests of those isles. 
They have even given their name to the isle of 
Negroes f one of those which compose this clus- 
ter. Although the popoilation is made up of 
Chinese, Europeans, Indians and Malays, the 
general colour is black, -and when it is not suffi- 
ciently deep, the women, who in all countries 
call upon art to assist nature, and who arrive at 
the same end by different means, heighten the 
colour by the use of different drugs*^ 

Among the varieties produced by the mix* 
ture of different races, the Tagals are particu- 
larly distinguished, who resemble the Malays 
in stature, colour, and language. If this obser- 
vation applies to Bagay, of , whom we shall give 
some account, it may be doubted whether he 
was blacky I must acknowledge my own uncer- 
tainty on this subject. Carreri places the Ta<r 



* Voyage autour du monde traduit de L'ltelien do 
Gemelli Carreri, in IQmo* Paris, 1719, vol. V, p. 64, and 
following, p. 135, and following ; also, L'Encycloped^ 
^ethodique, art* Philippines. 
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gal language at the heacl of six, which «re in 
greatest use in these isles. He cites a Tagal 
dictionary made by a Cordelier.* There is t 
vocabulary of this tongue printed in the worV 
x)f Father Navarette. A third was published at 
Vienna, in ISOS.f 

In general the Philippines are too little known. 
It appears that the Spanish government had pro- 
posed to conceal frc^m Europe, this portion of the 
globe, where it supports colleges and printing- 
offices, a ref^ular administration and a numerous 
clergy. We have a very curious and much es- 
teemed map of this country, of large dimensions, 
by Father M urello Velarde, a Jesuit, epgraved 
at Manilla, by Nicholas de la Cruz Bagay, aQ 
Indian Tagal. It is this Bagay whom I pro- 
pose to introduce into the representation. In 
an account annexed to this map, we find that the 
natives of this country have a great capacity for 
painting, sculpture, embroidery, and all the arts 
of design. The productions of Bagay may be 



* Ibid.^. 142, 143. 

t Ueber die Tagalische sprache von Ffitoz Garl Al# 
ters,8cc.8vo. Vienna, 1803. 
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ptresentecl as a proof of this assertion. This 
map has been published in a reduced size, by 
Lowitz, professor of mathematics^ at Nurem- 
berg. I would be ungrateful if I terminated 
this article without thanking Barbier du Bocage, 
who very obligingly communicated to me these 
maps, and a digtionary of the Tagat language. 



DISLEt GEOFFROr. 

L'tsLET Geoff ROY, a mulatto, is an officer of 
artillery, and guardian of the Depot of maps and 
plans of the Isle of France. The twenty* third 
of August, 1786, he was named correspondent 
of the academy of sciences. He is acknow- 
ledged as such in the Connoissance des temps for 
the year 1791, published in 1789, by this learn- 
ed society, to whom Lislct regularly transmitted 
meteorological observations and sometimes hy- 
drographical journals. The class of physical 
and mathematical science of the national insti- 
tute, thought it their duty to adopt the member^ 
of the academy of sciences as correspondents and 
associates. By what fatality is it that Lislet 
forms the sole exception ? Is it owing to his co- 
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lour f Let us banish a suspicion which* would 
be an outrage against my colleagues. Cer^ 
tainly Lislet, during the last twenty years 
instead of losing reputation, has acquired new 
claims on the esteem of the learned* 

His map of the Isles of France and tletmion^ 
delineated according to astronomical observa- 
tionsj the geometrical operations of La Caille, 
and'particular plans was published in 1797, year 
5, by order of the minister of marine. A new 
edition corrected from drawings transmitted by 
theauthor, was published in 1802, year 10, it is 
the best map of those isles that has yet appeared. 

In the almanac of the Isle of J'rance, which I 
have not been able to find at Paris, Lislet has 
inserted several memoirs, and among others the 
description of Pitrebot, one of the highest 
mountains of the isle. This fact was communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Aubert du Petit Thouars, 
who resided ten years in this colony. 

The Institute, which has become the Legate<;f 
6f several academies at Paris, will doubtless 
publish a precious collection of manuscirpt mc- 
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Hioirs, deposited in the Archives. We find 
there the relation of a voyage of Lislet to the 
Bay of St. Luce, an island of Madagascar, it is 
accompanied with a map of this Bay, and of the 
Coast. He points out the exchangeable com- 
modities, the resources which it presents, and 
which would increase, says he, if instead of ex- 
citing the natives to war, in order to have slaves, 
they would encourage industry by the hope of 
an advantageous commerce. The description 
he gives of the customs and manners of the 
Malgaches are very curious. They discover a 
man versed in botany, natural philosophy, geo- 
logy and astronomy : — and yet this man never 
visited the continent to improve his taste and ac** 
quire knowledge. He has struggled against the 
obstacles created by the prejudices of the coun- 
'try. It is reasonable to suppose that he would 
have performed more if brought, in bis youth, 
to Europe^ and breathing the atmosphere of the 
learned, he had found around him something 
which would have powerfully stimulated his 
curiosity and fructified his genius. 

Some person belonging to the expedition of 
Captain Baudin, informed me, that Lislet, har- 
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Virginia, not knowing how to read or write, ex- 
cited surprise by the facility with which he per- 
formed the most difficult calculations. Of the 
different methods employed to put his talents to 
the proof, we select the following : One day he 
was asked, how many seconds of time have 
elapsed since the birth of an individual, who had 
lived seventy years, seven months and as many 
days ? In a minute and a half he answered the 
question. One of the interrogators takes his 
pen, and after a long calculation, pretended that 
Fuller is deceived— that the number he men^ 
tioned was too great. No, replied the negro, 
the error is on your side, for you have forgotten 
the leap years. His answer is found to be cor- 
rect. We are indebted for this information to 
Dr. Rush, a man equally respected in Europe 
and America. His letter is found in the voyage 
of Stedman,^ and in the fifth volume of the 



• Narrative of a five years expedition against the revolt** 
ed negroes of Surinam, &c. by capt. J. G, Stedman, 
2 vols. 4to. London, 1796, vol. II, c. xxvi. French trans- 
lation of this work, vol. Ill, p. 6 1 , and following. In th^ 
question addressed to Fuller, tlj£ word 9CcoruU itforgott«r^ 
vhich renders it absurt^ 
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American Museum^^ which appeared several 
years ago. Taomaa Fuller was then seventy 
years old. Brissot, who had known him in Vir« 
ginia, gives the same testimony of his talents.f 
There are examples of other negroes^ Who» by 
memory performed the most difficult calcula- 
tions, and for the execution of which tlie Eu- 
ropeans were obliged to have recourse to the 
rules of arithmetic, j: 



OTHELLO. 

Iw 1788, Othello published at Baltimore, aik 
€ssajf against the slavery of negroes. *' Tue 
£uropeao powers, (said he,) ought to unitr in 
bolishing the infernal commerce of slaves : it 
is they who have covered Africa with desola- 
tion. They declaim against the people of Al- 
giers, and they vilify, as barbarians, those who 
inhabit a corner of that portion of the globe^ 



* American Museum, vol. V, p. 3. 
t Brisaot Ses voyages, voU II9 p. ^ 
I Clarkmii p. 13f • 
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where ferocious Europeans go to buy and catrjr 
away men, for the purpose of torture ; and these 
are the people who pretend fhey are dirsstiana^ 
while they degrade themselves by acting the 
part of an executioner. Is not your conductf 
adds Otlielioi when compared with your ^in* 
ciples, a sacrilegious irony ? When you dare tio 
talk of civili2:ation and the gospel, you pnn 
flounce your anathema. In you the superiority 
of power produces nothing but a superiority of 
brutality and barbarism. Weakness, which caija 
for protection, appears to provoke your inhu- 
manity. Your fine political systems are sullied 
by the outrages committed against human na^ 
ture and the divine majesty. 

When America opposed the pretension^ of" 
England, she declared that all men have the same 
rights. After having manifested her hatred 
against tyrants, ought she to have abandoned 
her principles ? We ought to bless the mcasttret 
taken in Pennsylvania in favour of the negroes^ 
and we must execrate those of South Carc^ina^ 
who have lately prevented the slaves from Iean£< 
ing to read. To whom shall these unfortu^ 
nates then address themselves? The law either 
neglects or cliastises them. * 
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Othdlo paints in strong colours the grief 
M d sigfhs of children, fathers/ brothers, andlius- 
bandb, draped from the country which gave 
them birth-r--a country always deai" to their 
hearty by the remembrance of a family and local 
impressibns. So dear to them is it> that one of 
the articles of their superstitious credulity, is to 
imagine, that after death they will there return^ 
With the happiness which they enjoyed in thei^ 
native soil, Othello contrasts their horrible state 
4n America ; where, naked, hungry, and withi- 

* put instruction, they see all the evils of life ac« 
cumulate on their heads^ He hopes that their 

■' cries may reach to heaven, and that heaven may 
be propitious to their prayers. Few works cap 
be compared to this of Othello's, for force of 
ricasoning, and fire of eloquence ; but what caa 
reason and eloquence perform, when opposed hj 
pyarice an4 crimes ? 



fiANKAKER, 
Benjamin Bakkak^r, a negro of Mary« 

tend, wteWi^I^^d in PbiWelphia, without wy 
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Other encouragement than his passion for acquir-^ 
ing knowledge, without books, except the works 
of Ferguson, and the tables of Tobias Mayer, 
applied himself to astronomy. He publbhed al« 
manacs for the years 1794, and 179S, in 8to« 
at Philadelphia, in which are calculated and e&« ' 
hibited the different aspects of the planets^ a ta^ * 
ble of the motions of the sun and moon, their 
rbings and settings, and the courses of the bo- 
dies of the planetary system. Bannaker has re« 
ccivcd his freedom. Imlay says, that in New^ 
England, he knew a negro skilled in astronomy^ 
who had composed ephemerides. He does not i 
mention his name. If it be Bannaker, it is ano- 
tijer testimony of his talents. If it be some 
Other, it is ftnotber evidence in &Tour of oe^ 
groi5§. 



!>. 



CUGOANO. 

Ottobah CuooAiro, bom 4Dn the coast of 
Fantin, in the town of Agimaque, relates that he 
was dragged from his country, with twe^^ty 
other children of both sexes, by European rob- 
t>Qn, who brandishing their pistols and sabres^' 
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tlnreatened to kill them if they attempted to es.^ 
cape. They confined them with others, and 
oo(M), says he, I heard nothing but the clanging 
0|f chainsj the sound of the whip, and the howl» 
ings of my fellow-prisoners. He was a slave 
at Grenada, and was indebted for his liberty, to 
the generosity of Lord Hoth, who carried him to 
£nglanc|« He was there in i788, in the service 
of Cosway, the first painter of the Prince of 
Wales. Piatoli, author of a treatise in Italian, 
en the situation and dangers of burial groimdi, 
which Vicq D'Azir, at the request of Dalem* 
bert, translated into French. Piatoli, who, dur- 
ihg a long residence at London, was particularly 
acquainted with Cugoano, then about forty years 
of age, and whose wife was an Englishwoman, 
praises highly this African ; and speaks in strong 
terms*^ his piety, his mild character and mo^ 
des^, nis integrity and talents. 

. A long time a slave at Cugoano, he had shar- 
ed the fate of those unfortunateSf who are cor- 
rupted, and calumniated by the iniquity of the 
wlntes. 

Like Othello, he paints the heart-rending 
spectacle of those unfortunate Africans^ who 
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^€ forced to bid an eternal adieu ttf tbehr ni# 
tive soil-— to £ithersj mothers, husbands^ bro«> 
tbers and children ; invoking heaven and earthy 
throwing themselves, bathed in tears, into each 
others arms, giving the last embrace, and inf 
stantly torn from all that the heart holds dear^ 
This spectacle, says he, would move the he^rt 
pf monsters, but not of colonists. 

At Grenada, he had seen negroes lacerated by 
the whip, because, instead of working at manua) 
labour on Sunday, they had been at church. He 
had seen others whose teeth had been broken 
because they had sucked sugar cane. Of many 
particulars contained in the registers of the 
courts of justice^ he cites the following : when 
the Guinea captains wanted provisions, or wbeii 
the cargo was too great, their custom Wjats to 
throw overboard those •negroes who wene sickf 
pr tliose whose sale would bring les^st profitf 

4 

m 

In 1780, a negro trader, detained by contrary 
winds on the American coasts and in distress^, 
selected one hundred and thirty-two of liis si<ik ^ 
slaves, and threw them into the sea, tied together 
in pairs, that they might not escape by swim- 
?ning. He hoped tliat tftie jiq9wran<f^ Q6iwpny 
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trotxld indemnify him for his loss ; and in the 
process to which this crime gave birth, he ob^ 
served^ that ^^ the negroes cannot be considered 
in any other light than as beasts of burden^ and 
to lighten a vessel it is permitted to throw over- 
board the least valuable effects." 

Some of these unhappy wretches escaped from 
the hands of those who tied them, and precipi* s 

tated themselves into the v/avesi» One was sav« 
ed by means of a cord, the extremity of which 
was thrown to him by the sailors of another ' 

vessel. The barbarous assassin of those inno- # 

cents, had the audacity to claim him as his pro- 
perty ; but, whether owing to justice, or to a 
sense of shame, the judges rejected his de- 
mand.^ 

Most authors, who had censured this cbm- 
tneree, had employed the only arms which be- 
long to reason. A voice was raised to spread 
ftbroad the spirit of revealed religion, and to 
prove by the bible, that the stealing, sale and 
purchase of men, and their detention in a state 
of slavery, arc crimes worthy of death ; aiid this 
.11 ' ■ ' ■ ' '■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■ 1 1 .1 ■ I 

^ Ibid, p, 1 34, and foUoi^ri^ 
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voice was that of Cugoano, who published his 
reflections in English, on the slave-trade^ and 
the slavery of negroes y of which there is a 
French translation^ 

His work is not very methodic^. There arci 
repetitions, because grief is verbose. An indi- 
vidual deeply affected^ is always afraid of tiot , 
having said enough— *of not being sufficiently 
understood. We see talents without cultiva- 
tion, and to which a good education would 
have given great progress. 

After some observations on the oause of the 
difference of colour and complexion in the hu- 
man species, such as climate, soil and dietetic 
regimen, he asks, whether is it ^^ more crimi- 
nal to be black or white, than to wear a black or 
a white ooat. Whether colour and bodily form 
give a right to enslave men> whose vices are the 
work of colonists, for in a state of freedom, 
and profiting by the advantages of a chrbtiaa 
education, they would be conducted to all that is 
good, useful and just ; but as the colonists do 
not see, except through the veil of avarice and 
cupidity, every slave has the imperscriptible 
right of rescuing himself from their tyranny.''^ 



\ 



M itt6R6t^ Ids 

• * * 

I '*Tlie hegrb^shaVe rifcvei* crossed the seas to 
kteal White men ; if thdr conduct had been Hke 
Ifakt of other < fitiropiealy fiatbn^, tbe'bry of rdb- 
bers and assissin^, would from' aH q^f ti^^ hkvy 
beenrat^ against Iheih.^^ They'cbmpTairi'bf 
ba(rbari^>« whilst their condudt Vo tvards tiegix>es 
U faorrtbif barbarous. Those odtoiis epith^t^'be- 
lotig to them/ THe Euix>|>can factories in AP 
lica, says 'Gugo^ni^ ar6 hothirtg biit'taVehis-'6f 
tfaieres "and mardeTC^. Td itfeaitAeft,-^* rtiB 
tliem. of their litofertjr, Is Wcjirsfe thatt^ to ytiiidW 
them of their goods.^ • In thi* Europe, ^Klch 
is caifed civilised, they chain or hlElhj^ thi^Ves; 
and send, assassins to the scaffold; atid^'if Ifafe 
kiegrx> traders and cotoMis^is be eRJIni^t'frotn'f^ 
it is .because the pedjplelihd governors afe^thetr 
Qccotnpttces^ ^or the- lan^s encourage the ^iaviei 
trade and tolerate slavery. On natitttial trifnii 
iieaven sometimes inflicts national punishments* 
Besides^ injostice is sooher or latefifatdl''^ its 
authors. V. This idea which is eotlfermable ib itte 
great plan ofreli^pn, is weH-devi^oi^^Wr^Oor 
ttuthdr. ^Ut ' predicts that the'trfcath ^f^ ffa^leh 
villi particiilarly be directed tigainst ^EngfiMf^ 
which, in the annual piiri^tee 6f eighty thdu!s^ 
bla¥es,i destined for ieblonies, is'alohe jprojiii^tbr 
of.two thirds of the eonmierce. ' ^- '' • ' ^ 

25 
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It is said that '3n a|| tipies, thtre^f have tieen 
slayesi^but i^ aU, times th«re.luiyei:beeii;tobbeft 
and wretGhes.r-Bp4. cj:swp)es can WTer ini^ 
bad actiooa k^wiuff Ciig(mM>e«tabliahti)afCoaL 
parison beOycea anciept knA modmi sikyferyi and 
proves that the last^ whiah prcYaibamopg d*iM 
tians, is worse thanth^t among pAgafts* abd ctitt 
worse than that among the Hebrews, who did 
not steal men to; cnylavo them, who did not 
sell them witlnrnt their conaeiitf andlwho put no 
fine on the head of fugitives^ lAiDtuteroQomyi 
it is formdly said, ^^ Thou shalt not deliver up 
to thy master a fugitive slavef wh0| in thy hoiisei 
has sought an asylum.'' At the expfacatioii of 
tl^e sc^venth year, which .was juUleCi 4 man bad 
a right toireedom« In a word, 'davevy among 
the Hebrews was nothing more thap a tiempora* 
ry.Yfis^alMC.f -■* i 



f... 



; l^rpm the dd testament, the authbH pastes to 
l,be new, and c^scusses with equal sufcess, ftcts 
.afid princiides, axid the superiority ialeWdent 
wbk^his argufnents derive fromtliit cdeMid 
iXifiXfiXi\y,f tbatcommands^ us to Ibvt our neigh* 
bour as ourselves, and to do to another. that 
which,, we wish he would do to us. IcouU 
wish, says he, for the hcmoutof 



that die rwSnm wt of stttUog iRea Md be^ 
kacmmito Pagans.^^ He odghf M say, fbrtKe 
honour of christians ; for their criin[^s['atMih no 
more btatne to r6Ugioii> thiin the prevarication 
of j«K%08 to .justioe.^~Then his argumems are 
Mt only applicable to the Etigliidi clergy, but 
also to those of the Catholic church. 

Tfaedei^, by their v(M»tion, are themes* 
sengers of juaticoi^-they ought to watch our sb^ 
cie^i expose its errors, and bring back the 
wicked to truth and virtue ; if their conduct be 
otherwise, the pubfic sins will &11 upon their head. 
It is therefore evident, that the ecclesiastics do 
riot know truth, or they dare not reve^ it^ and 
ate therefore partners in national crimeSf 

He might have added, that adulation and base*' 
^ess, arc vices concerning which the clergy are 
Xiever instructedt and of which they have almost 
silways shewn the example* We know the con- 
duct and the answer of St. Ambrosius to The* 
odorus of Basili at Valens ; others have occu- 



^ The English is perhaps the only language, vhich, to 
^ilgnHkX^ the acts of stealing cUldren, hus the Ward kid- 
Mfk I the verfo and its derivations* 
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pie4 their pla<^, but tbey have bad'iio sifocta*! 
o^ . Although the general ofunioftHsi^^thtt 
ppssuet \ya9 not 9 prelate of the coiirti'bQi: a 
prelate at the court ; yet his answer totbe <|Qe6^ 
tion of Louis the 14th) concerning coiinedy, 
perhaps shewed a Uctleof the coiirtiaBan^luidiiot 
pnough of the bishop. ^ , -• :: oj .r* -. 

The good Cugoano,"had evtry where seen 
temples erected to the God of the xiiristians, 
an4 minister^ charged with the task of repeat- 
ing hispreceptQ on them» and bow could be be- 
lieve that the children of the gospel cbuld tram- 
ple under foot the morals contained in the boot 
lyhich is the depositary of the divine oracles? 
He had too good an opinion of Europeans, and 
this error which does honour to his heart, is to 
tbeni another dbgraco. 



^APJTEIN,. 

James Eliza John CAri7£iN,bornin Africa^ 
was bought at seven, or eight years of age, on 
the borders of thp river St. Andre, hf 9^ negro 
trader, who made a present of him to one of hia 



/finindsb oiTlirkttot^dMaaedUmJGapite^ 
« stnicledi baptized tlittii»^«WibfiaQgiltt;him .to Hpl- 
lend,. MdieneSK2«cqlttrQdi 'the. ia^gwg^.pf ttiat 
^uptnyi i. Bo /devoted bia time to* p^iitf iQg,\ for 
whtch^he- littdj^ gcsett.inciinatioai.; l}e qoin* 
vtenced dhis. ..Audita %%• thi^i Hagjue; Miss Bos- 
dam, a pious.andlelinied Udy, who, inthij^rjcs- 
pect resembled. Miss Schurman, w^s much oc- 
cupied with the. study ^ . languages, . she; tayght 
him. the Latin» the elements of the Greek, He- 
brew and Chaldi|^0 tpngu^;;. From the .Hague 
be went to the universiity. of Leyden, and found 
every « where ; zealpvis protectprs^ He devoted 
hims(S\f to.the^^ogy unilerablc professors, with 
the intention, of. returning hom^ to preach .the 
Grospel.to;his.Counti:ymen,^ Halving studied 
four ye^ni, he took his degrees, ^nd in 1 742, .was 
sent as a Calvinist MinistertoEl^mina, inQui- 
nea. In 1 802, an Cpglish Journal^ upon the au- 
thority of Motzere, minister of the Gospel at 
Uarlemy spread a vague report, that Capitein, 
having returned to Guinea, bad there abjured 



* Journal, jcalled the Merchant, No. 31. August, 
14, 18«S, , , . 
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Cbrhtiaiiitjr «iid enlnaaed did 4^^ ^ }um 
couiitry. Thb anecdoterlniijbeen fold ihm 1^ 
direct manner, in a letter addrosaBfl to tne, 'liyr! 
de VoBy a mennonite minister at Anisterdanii'tliie 
aotbor of aofbe good Works against negrbusla^ 
verjr and duelling. He says that C^leAif win 
was so much praised brfoK hi» departoie, and^ 
whose engrayed portrait was drciikrted througb.j 
out Holhndt did not support his repbfadon ; that 
on his return to Europe, some unpleasant hews 
was spread ooneeming the immbrailty of Ms 
conduct : it is asserted, says he, that he was not 
far from abjuring Christianky.* Ifthc first ar- 
ticle be true, the second is prdbable;as^ Hkeso 
many others, he would become ad nabeliever 
that he might with more lease aot in opposition 
to the morality of the Gospel. But are his re* 
proacbes well founded ? De Voss himself at- 
tenuates the Ibrce of the information, by the 
doubtful manner in which he expresses himself ; 
and Blumenbach has written to me, and has since 
repeated, that having made enquiries onthishead, 
he had not found any information against Cap- 



* Letter of Mr. de Vss to Mr. Gregoire, sr, 1801. 



kein, whose portrait he had caused to be engrav- 
ed in his work on ther vaiietjr; of the human fi- 
gure.* 

The nrst worik of Capitein is an elegy in La- 
tin vecscs on (he dbath iof Manger, ^ tninisler at 
the Hague, hia preceptor and his friend-^ft i^ 
as Mows.-- '• 



Hac autem in Batavbniin groktisuma sede 
Non primuni tttitum eleioenta liaguae Belgicce < 
Addidicivsed lurti etiaDB |»qtorica, in jquam./l 
Eram pro pcnsiBiimtift, d^ operam Vin»^ 

T 
■ ■ 

Itttjferea tempore labeme, inttitutioni siia ' ' \ 

« - - • ^ 

Domesdca catechesios mihi interesse permisit , 
Vir huinanisumus, JoamieB Phillipus.Mangeri ' ^ 
Cujus in dbitum (com tanti viii, turn 
Solidor eradilfoni^taui erga deuni dihgularls 
Pictatis, admirator semper extidssem) flebilibus 
Fads. Cum Eccksior Hagienis protetito aimo 
Esset adempttts^ lugUbrem Jbttnc compersiii 
Elegiam ! 



<— — Jn— a^*^— ^1— — I I ■ V l 



^ Letter of Mr. Blamenbach t«r Mr. Gregoire. 
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Ikvida mors totum idbrat &ua tela per otbeifi t 
^ tt 'i^eitlt^qiictnvu 8ti<Jciil)!&^ ^f. *• " ''^ ' * ' '^^ ■ 
- Hh) tdet&s expersy' penitrat oooelai^ ^e^orifrt* 

jhip^rUqvoiQOimipoiieieaceptrm'jabeC* . 

Non unit ilia diii partos spectare triumpbot s . 

Liiiquere sed cogit^ clara tropcca duces. 

Divitis et gazas, aliis ut dividat^ omoes^ 

Mendicique casam vindicat iUa ^UvL 

Falce senes, juvenes, nullo discrimine) dura^ 

InStar arisuhiin, demittit itlarimtil. ' ' 

Hie fukilla audax, nigro v«IaitiiM t^ta^ •' 

limiua -Mangeri flolUcitiire. dowiltf. 

Hujus ut ante dpmum steter^ ^esta cjrpremuJy 

Luctisoaos gemitus nobilis Haga dedit. 

Hunc lacrjrniis tinxit gravibus cartssima conjuzj 

Dvift 8u»tutide6at pectbMi 8«pe iflami: 

Non aliterNaonUtCumteviduatamariftOy. .-. - > 

Profudit la cry mas, Elimel^phe,^ tua» . . . : . ^. 

Sxpe sui manes civit gemebunda maritij 

Edidt et tales ore treinente sonos ; 

Condit ut obscuro vultum ydatii{A6 PhtjebliSy ' '^ 

Tractibusut terras lamina gpat»Mgot I 

O decus immortale meum, mea sola voluptaa Ij -. 

Sic fugis ex oculis in mea damna meis. 

Non equidem invideo, consorsj quod te bcyor aum „ 

Transtulit ad loetas sethercas que dbmos* 

Scd quoties mando placidse mea membni quieti, ' ' 
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Siye dies veiuat) sum memor usque tui. 
Tp thalamus i)oster raptum mihi funere poscit, 
Quis rehovet nobis fcsdera rupta dies ? 
Eai tua sacr^ deo sedes shidiisque dicata, 
Te {)ropter, iQsesti signa doloris babet. 
Qtiod magis) effusas^ veluti de flumine pleno^ 
Dant lacrymas nostii pignora cara tori. 
Dentibus ut misere fido pastore lupipis 
Conscisso teners disjiciuntur ovesy 
^eraque IprrendiS) feriuiit baiatibus iiltumy 
Dum scissum adspicii|nt voce cientque ducem i 
Sic qiierulis nostras implent uJulatibus a^de^ 
Dum jacet in l^cto corpus inane tuuni. 
Succipit buic v^tum viduae pia turba ^uerentii 
Funcra quae celebrat conyeniente modo 

GrandQ sacerdotun^ decuS) et mea gloria cossm* 
Delicium doming genti^ amorque piae { 
Clauditur os blandum sacro d^ &nte rigatum i 
Fonte meam possum quo r^Ievi^ sitim 1 
Hei mild I quam suUto fugit fiicundi^ UnguiQs 
Cselesti dederat quae mihi melle frui. 
Nestoris eloquium veteres jactatc poetae, 
Ipso Mangerius >(e8tore major erat^ etc^ 

86 
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Capitein, at his admission to the university 
of Lc} den, published a Latin dissertation on the 
calling of the Gentiles,* divided into three 
parts. He therein establishes, by the authority 
of the sacred writings, the certainty of the pro- 
mise i^hich eml^races all nations, although the 
gospel cannot manifest itself byt in a gradual 
manner, he proposes, that for the purpose of co- 
operating in this respect with the design of the 
Almighty, the languages of those nations should 
be cultivated to whom this blessing is yet un« 
known ; and also that missionaries be sent among 
them, who, by the mild voice of persuasion, 
would gain their affections, and dispose them to 
receive the evangelical light. 

The Spaniards, and still more the Portuguese, 
observe a milder and better conduct towards 
slaves. Amongst them the christian religion 
inspires a paternal character, which brings the 
slave nearer ^o his master. They h^ve nq% es- 
tablished their superiority of colour, and they 
do not disdain to unite ix\ marriage W'it|i ne- 
gresses, and thqs assjst slaves in regaining their 
freedom. 



♦ De vocatione Ethtiicorum. 



• t 



In other colonies it has often happened, that 
planters have prevented their negroes from be- 
ing instructed in a religion which proclaims the 
equality of men ; all proceeding from a com- 
mon stock — all participating the benefits of 
creation, and amongst whom, with the Father of 
men, there is no acceptation of persons. A 
number of writers have demonstrated this in the 
most evident manner. Of those in our times, 
it is sufficient to cite Robert Robinson,* Hay* 
er, Roustan, Ryan, translated in French by 
Boulard. Turgot^ in an excellent discourse, 
which Dupont de Nemours, communicated to 
me, and which he proposes to publish, entitled, 
J^olitical tyranny and slavery^ are an outrage 
against Chris tia7iity. The low adulation of a 
great number of bishops and priests, could not 
introduce other maxims than those in opposi- 
tion to religion. 

The Diitch planters, persuaded that the 
Christian religion is inconsistent with slavery, 



• Slavery inconsistent \vith the spirit of Christianity, a 
siermon preached at Cambridge, by Robert Robinson, 
8vo. ^788. He affirms, page 14, that the Africans were 
the first to baptize their children in order to avoid davcry. 
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but Stifling the voice of conscience, perhaps iti« 
stigated Capitein to become the apologist of a 
bad cause* This negro believing^ ot feigning 
to believe, that by the suppprt of slavery ^ \?e 
favour the propagation of the gospel^ composed 
a politico-theological dissertation, to prove that 
slavery is not opposed to Christiah fireedom.^ 
This scandalous assertion has been revived in 
America within a few years« A minister, nam* 
cd John Beck^ in 1801, dared to preach and 
print two sermons to justify slavery .f Thanks 
to Humphrey, for having affixed the name of 
John Beck to the post of in&my.f 

The author, Capitein, does not dissemble the 
difficulty of his undertaking, and more ptoticu^ 



i* ^ 



* The doctrine of perpetual bondage retonciliable with 
the infinite justice of God ; a truth plainly asserted In the 
Jewish and christian scripture^ by John Beck. 

t A valedictory discourse delivered before the Gincin«« 
nati of Connecticut, in Hartford, July 4th, 1804, at thfc 
dissolution of the society, by D. Humphrey, 8vo. Boston, 
1804. 

I Dissertatio politico-theologlca de servitute libertati 
christianae non contraria, quatn sub praeside J. Van den 
lloncrt;^ publicae disquisitioni subjicit, J. T. J. Cajutein^ 
afer, 4t9. Lugduni Batavorum, ir42. 
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larly iii explaining the text of St. Paul ; yau 
haw been redeemed : be slaves to no person*'^ 
lie supposes, (I do not say he proves,) that this 
decision excludes only engagements made with 
idolatrous masters^ to become gladiators, and 
fight in the arena with ferocious beftsts,'f as was 
the custom among the Romans. He cites, and 
without a comment, the famous edict of Con- 
Stantine, which authorised the manumission of 
slaves, and the christian usage mentioned in the 
writings of the fisithers, of giving freedom to 
slaves, particularly on Easterday.j: From all 
quarters we hear the cry of history in favour of 
the freedom of slaves ; the formalities of which 
are mentioned in Marcelsus ; and because the 
law was only the license of the Pope, Capitein 
infers the lawfulness of slavery. This is evi« 
dently a forced conclusion 

He takes advantage of the testimony of Bus- 
bee, to prove that the destruction of slavery has 
not existed without great inconveniences, and 



• l.Cor. vM. 33. Pretio empticsils, holite fieri servi 
hominum< 

' tP.sr. 

i S^ Gregorjrydeityss^* 
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that if the practice bad continued, we would jriof 
see so many criraies committed, nor so manjf!'. 
scaffolds erected for individuals who have notfa-* 
ing to lose ;^ but slavery inflicted as alawfuV 
punishment, cannot make negro slavery lawful;' 
and of this the authority of Busbec is nothing 
less than a proof. 

This Latin dissertation of Capiteiri, rith in 
erudition, though poor in argument, was trans-* 
lated into Dutch, by Wilheur, with the portrait 
of. the author as a frontispiece, in the dress of 
a minister,! ai;d has gone through four editions. 
All that we can infer with reason from the so-> 
phisims of this negro, (to whom his countrymen 
will assuredly not bestow a vote of thanks) is^ 
that a people under an unjust slavery, ought 
to be resigned to their unhappy lot, when they 
are unable to break asunder their chains. 



> h il 



• Epislola turcica, Lugduni Batavorum, 163S, p. 160^ 
161. 

t Staatkundig-godgelecrd onderzocksschrift over dc 
slaverny, als niet sttydig tegen de christclike vriheid^ &c^ 
nit liet latjrn vertaalt door heer de Wilhelmj 4tOt Leide» 

1742. 
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Capiteiti'also published a small volume in 
^to. of Sermons in the Dutch Language, 
preached in different towns, and printed at 
Amsterdam, in 1742,* and Gallendot, who in 
the memoirs of the Academy of Flushing, has 
published an essay on the slave trade, discovers 
little judgment in praising the work of Capi» 
tein.f 



FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 

The information concerning this negro poet, 
bas been taken partly from the History of 
Jamaica^ b> Long, who will not be sqspected^ of 



• Vit geYm)gte predicatien zynde ^e trowherrige ver- 
maaninge van den apostel der heydenen Paulus, aan zynen 
zoon Timotheus vit. IL Timotheus, II, v. 8. te Muider- 
berger, den 20 mai 1742, alsmedc de voomaamste goe- 
deren van de opperste wysheit spit sprenken VIII, v. 18, 
in twee predicatien in s'Gravenhage, den 37 mai 1742. en 
t'oudcrkerk aan den Amstel, den 6 juny 1742, gedaan door 
J. £. J. Capilein, africaansche Moor, beroepen predikant 
op d'Elmina, aan hct kastcel S. George, 4to. te Amster- 
dam. 

t Noodigc onderrichtingen voor de slaafhandelaa^en, 
Xm I. Verhandelingen vitgegcvcn door hct zeeuwsch gen- 
potschap, etc. te Middleburg, 1769,p. 425, 
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f 

partiality to negroes ; for hi& prejudice against 
them shews itself even in the eulogium which 
was forced from him by truth. 

Fraqcis Williams, the son of negro parents;^ 
was born in Jamaica, towards the end pf the 17th 
or the beginning of the J 8th century^ For he 
died at the age of 70, a short time before the 
publication of Long^ which appeared in 1 774. 

Struck with the precocity of talents in the 
young negro, the duke of Montaigne, goverr 
nor of the isle, proposed to try, whether by an 
improvpd education, he would be equal to a 
tvhite man, placed in the same circumstances. 
Francis Williams being sent to l^nglsind, com^ 
menced his studies \n private schools, and after- 
wards entered the university of Cambridge, 
where, under ^ble professors, he inade conside* 
rable progress in mathematics. During Iu$ 
stay iq Europe he published ^ Soq^, wbiqh 
con^mences thus ;— ^ 

<< Welcome^ vtelcomey brother debtor^** 

This Ballad was so much in vogue in Eng^ 
land, that certain individuals, irritated to see 
such merit in a black, attempted,, but without 
access, to claim it as their own. 
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• ' Francis W illiams having returned to Jamai- 
ca, his protector, the duke of Montaigne, tried 
to obtain a place for him in the council of the 
government. This was refused. .Williams then 
opened a school, in winch, he taught Latin and 
mathematics. Hel w^ '^preparing' as* his suc- 
ceissor, a young negroi who unfortunately be- 
<iame deranged. 'Long bites this fact as a de- 
monstrative proof that African heads are incapa- 
ble of abstruse researches, such as problems m 
high geometry ; although be supposes that thfe ne- 
gro Creoles have more capacity than the natives 
of Africa. Certainly if a particular fact would 
admit of a general induction, as the exercise of 
the intellectual faculties has proportionally de- 
ranged more heads among the learned and men 
of letters, than among other classes of societ}% 
it might, be concluded thatnooneis capable of 
profound meditation^ 

But Long refutes himself ; for, obliged to ac- 
knowledge in Francis Williams a talent for ma- 
thematics, he might with as much justice hava 
drawn a conclusion directly contrary. 

The historian pretends that Williams had no 
respect for his parents : that he was rude, and 

27 
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almost cruel to his children and his slaves. He 
wore a particular dress and a large wig to give 
a high idea of his knowkdge.-^Hc described 
himself to be a white man with a black akin, 
foi he despised men of colour, and often said, 
shew me a negro, and I will shew yoil a thief* 
He waa also of op inion that a negro and a wjhite 
man, each perfect in his species, is superior to 
mulattoes formed of a heterogeneous roixture# 
Thh portrait of Williams may be true, but wd 
must recollect that it was not executed by a 
friendly hand. 

It appears that Williams had written many 
pieces in Latin verse. He loved this species of 
composition, and he was in the habit of pre- 
senting addresses of this kind to the new go* 
vernor. That which he sent to Holdane is in-» 
serted in Long's history, who criticises it too 
severely. Williams having applied to his muse 
the epithet Higernijiay Long indulges in low 
pleasantry concernmg the introduction of this 
new personage into the family of the nine sis- 
ters, and he calls her madam JEtkiopissa. He- 
reproaches the author as a plagiarist, not in 
ideas, nor in phrases, but in the use of certain^ 
expressions, which as they are found in the be^ 
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• 

pioets of antiquity, and also in dictionaries, it is, 
blaming him for making Latin verses with La- 
tin wcMnds. He reproaches him for comparing 
4fae members of ihe new government with the he- 
joes of antiquity : this accusation ist better found*" 
ed. Unfortunately it applies to almost all poets. 
Have they not flattered one of the most crimi- 
nal and contemptible men of Rome to such a 
-degree, that the name of Mecenas is become 
classical among the English themselves, if we 
except Akenside, Pope, and some other po- 
ct3, are they not, in this respect, all Wallers ? 

NickoUs seeing this Latin ode, and feeling in- 
dignant against the colonists for comparing 
blacks with apes, exclaimed—/ have never 
heard y that an ourang outang has composed an 
ode.* *' Among the defenders of slavery, we 
do not find, (says he,) one half of the literary 
merit of Phillis Wheatley and Francis Wil- 
liams^" 



- * Letter to the treasurer of the society instituted for 
the purpose of effecting the abolition of the slave trade, 
from the Rev. Robert Bouche Nickolls, Dean of Middle^ 
hiam} &V0. Liondon, 1788, p* 46. 
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That the reader may be able to appreciate 
the talents of the last, we subjoin this Latin pro« 
duction, with a translation in French prose, and 
also one in English verse* which the histori- 
an Long thought it his duty to execute, not« 
withstanding his prejudices against the authon 

Integer rimo ei fortissimo viro 
Georgio Holdano, armigero, 
* Insul^e Jamaicensis gubernatoii ; 
Cuii onines, inorum^ virtutumque dotes belUcarum^ 
In cumulum accesserunt;^^ 



CARMEN. 

Dcnique venlurum fatis volventibus annum,t 
Cuncta per extensum laeta videnda. dieniy 
Excussis adsunt curisf sub imagine^ clara. 
Felices populi, terraque lege virens. 



• The history of Jamaica, or generaj survey of the aiH 
cient and modern state of that Island, &c. in three Vo- 
lumes, illustrated with copperplates, London, I774y p. 
478, 79, and 80, 

t jisjiice venturo lettentui ut omnia scerloy Virg. E, 4 52. 

% Clara seems to be rather an improper epithet joiped 
to imago. 
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*Te duce^ qux fuerant malesuada mente peracta 

Irrita conspectu non reditura tuo. 

Ergo omnis populus, nee non plebecula cemet 

Haesurum collo te| relegaeae jiigum, 

F.t malai quse diris quondam cruciatibuS) insons 

Insula passa fuit ; condoluisset onus, 

Ni vixtrix tua Marie nianus prius inclyta, nostril 

Spunte§ ruinossis rebus adesse velit. 

Optimus es servus regi servire Britanno, 

Dum gaudet genio|| scotica terra tuo : 

Optimus hcr6nm populiU fulcire ruinam ; 

Insula dum bupcrcat ipse'* luperstcs eriK 



* Te ducCi si qua manent su}enris vestigia nostro 
Irrita^ perp>etua solf ent formid^ne terras, Virg, E. 4* 13. 

t Alluding perhaps to the contest, about removing the ' 
seat of government and public offices from SpanUh Town 
to Kingston^ during the administration of the governor. 

\ Pro revelasse, 

§ Quern vocet divum populus ruentia imperi rebiit, 
IJor. B I. ode 3. 

II Mr. Holdane was a native of North Britain^ 

% In Ptolemea potes magni fulcire ruinam. Lucan. 
B. 8. §28. 

** This was a promise of somewhat more than ante- 
diluvian longevity ; but the poet proved a false prophet, 
for M. Holdane did not survive the delivery of this ad- 
(dress many months* 
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Victorem ai^noscet te Guadatoufioj suoroni 

Despiciet* merito diruta castra diicum. 

Aurea vexillis fiebit jactandbusf IrUy 

Cumque suis populis, oppida victa gemot. 

Crede, meum non est, yir Mard chare4 -Mtfteroa 

Denegat JEf/dofd bella sonare ducum. 

Concilio, caneret te Buehananua et amuiy 

Carmine Peleidaj scriberet ille parem. 

Ille poeta^ decus patriae, tua &cta referre 

Dignior,$ aldsoni Tixque Manrnt minor* 

II Flammiferot agitante suos sub sde jugalesf 

Vivimus ; eloquium defidt <smpo fbcia. 

Hoc demum aecipias multa {iiligine fusun^ 

Ore sonaturo ; non cute, corde valet. 

PoUenti stabilita manu, Deus almus, eandem 

Omnigenis animamy nil probibente dedit. 

Ipsa coloris egens Tirtus, prudentia ;. honest^ 

KuUus inest animo, nuUus in arte color. 

Cur timeaS) quamvis, dubitesve^ nigerrim^ celsam 



• Egeiitytt«/o (fcwttVor triumpho, Hor. B. 1. ode 12. 
t Phabus volentem proelia me loqui victas et Te;S>erj^ 
jncrepuit lyra ne, Hor, 

% Inticta Minerva) Hor. dc art. poet. 
5 Maronis altisoni, cannina Juv. Set. ll.ver. 17S. \ 
jl FUxwimfcra^ rotas toto calo agitat. 
t I apprehend M. Williams mistook this fpr jubi^r. 
3unbeamt|. 
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.Caaaris occiduijaatiuiere* Miua domumTf 
f Vade salutatum> nee ut tibi causa pudoris) 
^Candida quod nigra corpjora polle g^ris ! 
Intepgitas morumll mayrum magis omati et ardor 
Ingenii et doctoY dulda in ore decor : 
HiiDC) mage cor sapiensi patrix virtutis aiaorqu* 



♦ This is a fietitio firincifiuy or begging the questioV 
unless with Mr* Pope,—* 

All are but parts of one stupendous wholei 
Whose body nature is^ and God the soul : 

But, 

Far as Creation's ample range extends 
The 9cale of aemual mental powers ascends* 

t M. Williams has added a black muse to the Pierian 
•hoir ; and, as he has not thought proper to bestow a 
name upon her, we may venture to announce her by the 
title of Ethiopissa. 

f Fade aalutatum suluto perorata parentem litterra* 
(rvid. 

§ See his apothegms before mentioned. 

U Maurtisy is not in classic strictness^ proper lAtio fo^ 
a negro. 

1[ Mollis ui ore (/ecor— ineert) 
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*£3dmit ^ sociifi, cnnspicuumque facit* 

t Insula me genuit, celebres aleure Britaiau 

Insula, te salvo non dolitura^ patre ! 

Hoc precor§ 6 niillo videant te fine regentem 

Florentes poptdos^ terra, deique locus. . 

FRANCISCUS WILLIAMS, 
The same translated. 

TO 
THAT MOST UPRIGHT AND VALIANT MAN, 

GEORGE HOLDANE, ESQ. 

GOVERNOR OF THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA : 

UPON WHOM 
ALL MILI^ASr AND MORAL BJUDOWMBNTS ARB 

ACCUMULAfBD. 

AN ODE. 

AT length revolving fates th* expected year 
Advance, and joy the live long day shall cheer j 
Beneath the fost'ring law's auspicious dawn 



♦ Me docto^m edere proemia frontium. 



secemunt populo. Hor. 1 lib. ode 1 . 
t Mantua me genuit, calabri rapuere. Virg. 
% Hie ames did /torrr atque principi. Hor. 
§ Serus in calum rededsy dmgue Lctius inter si9 p.ofiu(a.. 
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Kcw harvetits rise to glad the enlivenM la^vn.* 

With the bright pi«osJ|>ect blest, the swains repair 

In social bands, and give a loose to care* 

Rash councils now, wiUi each malighaht plaiV, 

Each faction) that in evil- hour began. 

At your approach ate in confusion fled ; ' 

Nor while you rule^ shall raise their dastatd h^ad. 

Alike the master 'and the slave shall see 

Their neck rcliev'd-, the yoke uiibdund by thee. 

Till now, out- guiltless isle, her Wretched fate^ ■ 

Had wept^' and groan*d beneath the oppressive weight 

Of cruel woes, ^ve- thy victorious hand> 

IgMig form'd in war, trCrA Gallia's hostile land:^^' ' 

And wreaths of fresh renown, with generous 'ze^l- 

Had freely turii'd, to prop our sinking we;^. 

Form'd as thou art, to feenre Brit^innia's crown ; ' 

While Scotia olidmS'thfec for her darling son ;- 

Oh ! best of heroes, ahle^ to sustain ■ -' 

A falling people, and relax their chain. 

Long as this isle shall grace the western deep 

From age to age, thy fame shall never sleep. 

Thee, her dread victor, Guadaloitpe shall own, 

Crush'd by thy arm, her slaughtered chiefs bemoan-^ 

View their proud tents all level Fd in the dust, 

And while she grieves, confess the caUse was just* . 

The golden iris the sad scene will share, 

And mourn her banners scattered in the air—* 

* Lawn is her6 used In the sense given it by Johnson, 
viz. an opeti space between Woods ; which has a particn- 
lar propriety applied to the com fields in Jamaica. 

i 
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Lament her vanquished troops with mflBy a aigbj 

Nor less to see her towns in ruins lie. 

Favorite of Mara I believe the attempt, were vain, 

It is not mine to try the arduous strain. 

What 1 shall an ^thiop touch the liuatial striag 

Of battles, leaders^ great achievements sing 

Ah no I Minerva, with the indignant nine^ 

Restrain him, and forbid the bold desigD« 

To a Buchanan does the theme belong-** 

A theme, that well deserves Buckanan's song. . 

'Tis he should swell the din of war's alarms^ 

Hecord thee great in council, as in anus s 

Recite, each conquest bj thy valor wooi . . v^ 

And -equal thee to great FeUidee' son. 

That bard, his country's ornament and pride, 

And who with Mars might e'en the bays divide t 

Far worthier he, thy glories to rehearse. 

And pauit thy deeds in his imn^ortal verse. 

We live, alas ! where the bright God of day^ 

Full from the zenith whirls his torrid ray : 

Beneath the n^e of his consuming fires, 

All fancy melts, all eloquence expires. 

Yet may. you deign to accept this humble song, 

Tho' wrapt in gloom, and from a falt'ring tongue } 

Tho' dark tjhe stream on which the tiibute iiows^ 

Not from the skin, but from the heart it rose. 

To all of human kind, benignant heaven, 

(Since nought forbids) one common soul has giv'nif 

This rule was 'stablish'd by the eternal mind ; 

Nor virtue's self, nor prudence are confin'd. 

To colour, none imbrues the honest heart ; 
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.To science none bel<m^, and none to art ; 
Oh ! muse of blackest tint, why shrinks thy breast, 
Why fears to approach XheCamr of the West I 
Dispel thy doubts, with confidence ascend 
The regal dome, and hail him for thy friend : 
^or blush) altho' in garb funereal drest 
Thy body*8 vfhite^ tho* clad in sable vest. 
Manners unsullied, and the radiant glow 
Of genius, burning with desire to know ; 
And learned speech, ndth modest accent worn 
Shall best the sooty Jifrican adorn. 
A heart with wisdom fraught, a patriot fidme, 
A love of virtue-— these shall lift his name 
Conspicuous, far beyond his kindred race, 
Distinguished from them by the foremost place* 
In this prolific isle I drew my breath 
And Britain nurs*d :— illustrious thro* the earth. 
This my lov'd isle, which never more shall grieve 
Whilst you, our common friend, our father live. 
Then this my prayer « May earth and heaven survey 
A people ever blest bene^th.thy sway/' 

FRjiJ^CIS WILLIAMS. 



VASSJ. 

Olandad EquiAWo, better known by the 
name of Gustavus Vassa, was born fn 174^, 
at Essaka. This is the name of a beautiful and 
charming valley, far distant from the coast-ahd 
capital of Benin, of which it is considered as 



« 
1 
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forming a part, although its- government is aU 
most independent, under the authority of some 
elders or chiefs, of which his father was one. 

At the age of 12, Vassa was carried off with 
his sister, when children, by robbers, torn 
from their native soil, and from the arms of those 
to whom they owed their existence. The barba- 
rians soon deprived him of the consolation of 
mingling his tears w ith those of his sister. For- 
ever to be separated from her, he was thrown 
into a Guinea vessel, and, after a passage, the 
horrors of whieh he relates, he Was $old at Bar- 
badoes, and resold to a lieutenant of a vessel, who 
brought him directly to England ; he accompa- 
nied him to Guernsey^ to the siege of Louis- 
bourg, in Canada, by Admiral Boscawen, in 
1758, and to the siege of Belle-isle, in 1761, 

Events having brought him back to the new 
world, by perfidy he was again put in irons. 
Vftssa, $oW at Mofitserrat, the sport of fortune, 
^omptinftfsfr^, sometimes a slave, or domestic, 
tnadc: several voyages to most of the. Antilles^ 
^nd to different parts of the American continent^ 
Jie returned seyer^l times to Europe, visit^c^ 
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SpaiQ, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, and Green- 
land. The love of freedom, which he had first 
felt in infancy, tormented his mind, and this 
torment was increased by the obstacles which 
prevented him from recovering it. He had vain- 
ly hoped that a firm zeal for the interests of his 
xxiiaster would be the sure means of obtaining 
this advantage ; justice would there have found 
another reason for breaking his chains, to ava- 
rice it was a motive for rivetting them closer. 
With men devoured by an insatiable thirst for 
gold, hfe saw that he must have recourse to 
other means. Then commencing the most 
rigid economy, with three pence he began a 
small trade which gave him a tolerable profit, 
notwithstanding the injuries he sustained by 
the roguery of the whites ; at last in 1781, hay- 
ing escaped the dangers of the sea, being ^eye- 
r^l times shipwrecked, and having also avoided 
the cruelty of his masters, one of whom, at 
Savannah, proposed to assassinate him ; after 30 
years of a wandering and stormy lifct yassa> 
restored to liberty, established himself at Lon- 
filon, where he married and published l\h me* 
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moirs,^ which have been several times teprinted 
in both hemispheres, and of which there was 
a new edition in 1794. It is proven by the 
most respectable testimony that he was the 
Author. This precaution is necessary for a 
class of individuals who are always disposed to 
calumniate negroes to extenuate the crime of 
oppressing them. 

The work is written with that naivete^ I had 
almost said, that roughness of a man of nature* 
His manner is that of Daniel de Foe,* in his 
Robinson Crusoe : it is that of Jameira Duval, 
who from the rank of a cow*keeper to her- 
mits, became Librarian to Francis the first, and 
whose unprinted memoirs, so worthy of publi-^ 
cation, are .in the hands of Ameilhon. 

We share the feelings of surprise which 
Vassa experienced at the shock of an earth- 
quake, the appearance of snow, apicture, a watch 



• The intercsdng Narrative of the life of Olando Equi- 
uno or Gustayus Vassa> the African , written by him-. 
»elf, 9th edit* Bvo. London, 179 1, with the portrait of the 
Authoi'. 



4nd ijiuadraiit^ and the manner with which he 
interrogates his reason concerning the use of 
those instruments. To him the art of navi- 
g^ticHihadia]^..^§^f>ressible charm ; for in this 
hp ^w Xhff, me^s of one day escaping from 
slavery. . Hq ^lade an agreement with the cap* 
tain of a yes^^gl to give him lessons, which 
werp often interrupted, but the activity and 
intelligence of the scholar supplies alL Doc« 
tor Irving, with whom he had lived as servant, 
had taught him the method of rendering sea* 
water fresh by distillation. Some time after- 
wards Vassa belonged to an expedition, the 
object. of which was to find a passage to the 
North. In a moment of distress, he employed 
the process of the Doctor, and furnished a pot- 
able water to the crew. ' 

ft 
Although carried from his country -nvhen 
young, his affection for his family, and a good 
memory preserved for him a rich store of recol- 
lections. We read with interest the description 
he has given of his country, where luxuriant 
nature hias been prodigal of her bounties. 
Agriculture is the principal occupation of the 
inhabitants, who are very industrious, although 
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they arc passionately fond of Pidetiy ;> Mii^ 
tod Dancing. c. 

Vassa recollects well that tiic l^hysiciaM 
of Benin drew blood by means Of cup^in^ 
glasses ; that they excel in the art of heding 
wounds, and overcoming the effect of ^ oison^. 
He presents a curious picture of tht supersti- 
tions and habits of his country, which hie con- 
trasts with those of countries where he has 
travelled. Thus he finds among the Greeks, 
at Smyrna, the dances common at Benin : he 
discovers a resemblance between the cu^itoms 
of lews, and those of his fellow countrymen, 
among whom circumcision is generally admiC- 
ted. To touch a dead body is there consider^ 
ed as a legal impurity, and the women are 
accustomed to the same ablutions as the He- 
brews. 



. \ 



Th e effect of adversity often h to give more 
energy to religious sentiments. Man aban* 
doned by his fellow man, and unfortunate upon 
the- earth, turns his looks towards heaven, to 
seek there consolation and a father. Such was 
Vassa ; he did not sink under the load of 
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evils «rhich pressed lipon bkn. Like Flu die, 
aad other celebrated meo, penetrated with 
the presence of the supreme Being, he con- 
tinually directed his views beyond the bounds 
of life, towards a new country, where all cries 
shall cease^ where all tears shall be wiped 
away» 

A long time uncertain ^ concerning his 
choice of a religion, he was shocked to see in 
all christian societies, a number of individuals 
whose actions are in direct c^positioa to their 
principles ; who blaspheme the name of that 
God, of whom they profess themselves the 
adprers. For example, he feels indigent that 
the king of Naples and his court should go 
every Sunday to the opera. He sees some 
observe four, others six or seven precepts of the 
decalogue, and he cannot conceive how a man 
can be half virtuous. He knew not, that, as 
Nicols has said, we can know nothing of the 
doctrine by the conduct ; nor of the conduct 
by the doctrine* Having long wandered in 
uncertainty, he was baptized in the jEJngltsh 
church, and became a Methodist, and he was 
on die point of being sent as missionary to 
Egypt. , Tauglxt by adversity, Vassa became 

39 
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very sensiUe to the misfortunes of othen, and 
no one more than he« could with more propii^ 
etjr adopt the celebrated maxim of Terence*. 
He deplores the fate of the Greeka, who are 
treated by the Turks almost in the same man*^ 
ner as the Negroes are by the colonists. He 
has sympathy even for the galley slaves, with 
whom the bounds of just punishment have 
l^ccn transgressed- 

He had seen his African countrymen ez^ 

posed to all the punishments which cupidity 

and rage have invented. He contrasts their 

cruelty with the morality of the gospel, which 

are in direct opposition. He proposes a plan 

of commerce between Europe and Africa, 

which at least would not wound justice. In 

1789, he presents to the parliament. of England 

a petiticm for the suppression of the slave trade* 

If Vaasa still lived, the bill which was latefy- 

passed, would be consoling to his heart and his 

old age. That individual is to be pitied, who, 

^ter having read th^ memoirs of Vassa, does 

not fe^l for the author, sentiments of affecti<m 

and esteem* His son, named Sancho^ versed 

in Bibliography, is an assistant librarian to Sir 

Joseph 3ank8| and is also secretary tQ tb^ 
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eommittee for Vaccination. I shall terminate 
this notice with observing, that Vassa publish* 
cd a poem containing 112 vorses^ which he 
composed in consequence of his disquietude 
arising from a choice of a religion* 



The mo(her of Ignatius Sancho, thrown into 
a vessel on the coast of Guinea, employed in 
the slave trade, and destined for the Spamsh 
possessions in America, was delivered of San- 
cho during the voyage. Arrived at Cartha- 
gena, he was baptized there by a bishop,^ nam- 
ed Ignatius. The change of climate soon con- 
ducted his mother to the tomb, and his father, 
delivered up to the horrors of slavery, in a mo- 
ment of despair, terminated his existence with 
his own hand. 

Ignatius was not two years of age when he 
was carried to £ngland by his master, who 
made a present of him to three young ladies, 
sisters, residing at Greenwich. His character, 
which was supposed to resemble that of the 
knight of Don Quikot, induced them totgive 
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him thi^ name.*— The young Sancho was Ibr 
tunate enough to attract the attention of the 
Duke of Montague, who resided at Black- 
Heath. This gentleman admired in lum a 
frankness, which was neither degraded by ser- 
> itude, nor corrupted by a false education. He 
often called him to him, lent . him books, and 
advised his sisters to improve his genius, but 
from them Sancho had an opportuni^ of dis« 
covering, that ignorance is one of the means by 
which African slavery is promoted, and he dis- 
covers the opinion of planters, that to instruct, 
is to emancipate negroes. Often they threaten- 
ed to send him back to slavery. The love of 
freedom which agitated his heart, was increas- 
ed by study and meditation. He harboured a 
violent passion for a young female, which drew 
upon him another kind of reproach from the 
sisters. He then resolved to quit their house. 
But the Duke, his patron, was no more. San- 
cho, reduced to misery, employed five shillings 
(it was all he had) to purchase an old pbtol, 
with which to terminate his days, as his father 
had done. — The Dutchess, who at first receiv- 
ed him coldly, but who still esteemed him, em- 
ployed him in the quality of butler. He re- 
mained in this situation till the death of his pat- 




i: 
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rbness. By his economy, and by a legacy left 
him by this lady, he found hhnself possessor of 
f pounds sterling, and tlurty of an annuity. 

With a fondness for study, he sometimeft 
mingled that of the theatre, of women, and 
gambling. He renounced cards in conse* 
quence of a Jew having won all his clothes. Ho 
spent his last shilling at Drury-lane to see Gar- 
rick, of whom after wards he became the friend. 
He then proposed to represent some character 
in Othello and Oronoko^ but a bad articulation 
prevented him from succeeding in a situation 
which he considered as a resource against ad- 
versity.— He engaged in the service of the 
chaplain of the family of Montague, and his 
conduct becoming very regular, obtained him 
the hand of a very interesting female, born in 
the West Indies. 

In 1773, by attacks of the gout and the 
smallness of his fortune, he would have again 
been plunged in misery, if the generosity of his 
protectors and his economy had not afforded 
him the means of commeneiftg an honest trade. 
By his own and his wife's industry he reared 
a numerous family. The public esteem was 
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the price of his domestic virtues. He'died the 
15th of December, 1780. After his death, a 
fine edition, of Ms letters was published, in 2 
volumes 8vo. which were well received by the 
))ublic, and of which there was a second edition 
in 1783, with the life of the author, and his por* 
tnut, designed by Bartolozzi, and engraved by 
Gainsborough. Some articles are inserted, 
which had appeared ici the public journals. 

Jefferson reproaches him for yielding too 
much to his iitoagination, whose excentric 
march, says he, is like to those fugitive meteors 
which dart through the firmament. He never- 
theless acknowledges, that he has dn easy style, 
and happy expression, and that his writings 
breathe the sweetest effusions of sentiment.^ 
Imlay declares that he has not had an opportu* 
nity of reading them, but observes, that the errot 
of Jefferson in his opinions concerning negroes, 
renders suspicious all that he says of Sancho.f 



* Letters of the kte Ig^natiua Sancho, an AfricM^ 
to which are prefixed juemoirs of his lifii, 2 yd. Syo,. 
London, 1782. 

t Imlay, p. 315. 
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Lotteit are a specie of literature which h 
•eldom susceptible of anahsis, whether it be 
owing to the varietj of subjects it embraces, or 
to the liberty whieh the auth(»* takes in group* 
ing many subjects in the same letter, of exa- 
mining some deeply^ whilst others are slightly 
passed over, and often flying from his subject 
to finish by digressions. We read the letters 
of madam de Sevigne, but no one has ever at- 
tempted to analyse them. — We certainly canned 
compare the African author's to her, except in 
that kind of writing for which madam de Se* 
vigne is so distinguished— -but after her there 
are still honorable places. The epistolary style 
of Sancho resembles that of Sterne^ of which 
it has the beauties and defects. . With him 
Sancho had formed an acquaintance. The 
third volume of the letters of Sterne contain a 
very fine one addressed to Sancho, in which he 
tells him that the varieties of nature in the hu- 
man species do not cut asunder the bands of 
consanguinity : and he expresses his indigna^ 
tion that certain men wish to class a portion of 
their equals in the rank of brutes, that they may 

with impunity treat them as such> 

. — .- ■-■ - ■ ■ ■ _-, p_ 

* LeUera of the Rev. Lawrence Stemej to his indmato 
fri^Qds, 3 vol. Svo* Liondon, 1775. 
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Sometimes he is trivial— -sometimes heated 
with his subject, he is poetical ; but in gniend 
he has the grace and li^tness of the fimcy 
style. He is playfully witty, when between.tlie 
tjrrannic empire of fashion on the one hand,, and 
health and happiness on th^ other ; he places the 
man of the world irrisolute in hb choice. 

He is grave when he exposes the motives 1^ 
which Providence has given to genius pover* 
ty as a companion : pompous when interro- 
gating nature, she every where points but to 
him the works and hand of tjbe Creator. 

<< According to the plan of the Deity, com. 
merce (said he) ought to render common to 
all the globe the productions of each country ; 
it ought to unite nations by the sentiment of re« 
ciprocal wants of fraternal amity, and thus faci- 
litate a general diffusion of the benefits of the 
gospel : but those poor Africans, whom Heaven 
has favoured with a rich and luxuriant soil, are 
tl)e most uAhappy of the human species by tho 
horrible trafl|c in slaves ; and this is |>erform* 
cd by christians,^' 

We recollect the tragical end of Dr. Dodd, 
condemned to 4eath for forgery, and the whole 
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oftBilime-formeir life had liden a model of wif*. 
dom« We negret his punishinent, when we 
ind the letter ia which Sancho unfolds th)^ rea- 
sons which prevented him from .obtaining par-^ 

Some of his moral assertions might be disf 
puted, if his writings generally did not present 
a repeated homage to yiitue. He inspires this 
sentiment in painting the dutchess of K — rrr» 
tormented by conscience — ^tbe great fhancellor^ 
qf the $oul. ** Act then always in such a man- 
ner as to gdn the approbation of your he^rt — 
to be truly brave, one must be truly goQd.-r-> 
We have reason as a rudder, religion for ouc 
anchor, truth for our polar star, conscience as 
a faithful monitor, and perfect happiness as ft 
recompense.^' 

In the same letter, endeavouring to drivo 

away recoikcti9ns, wiuph might expose his 

virtue to a new shipwreck, he exclaims, ** why 

faring to mind those combustible mitten, 

iRrhilst rapidly glancing ovier my past years, { 

ftppj.oach the end of my career ? Have I npt 

the gout, six children and a wife f O heaven, 

where art thou ? You see that it is much more 

30 
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easj to preach than to act, but we know haw 
tb separate good from evil ; let us arm ourselves 
ag;ainst vice and act like a general in his camp, 
who ascertains the force and position of the 
enemy, and places advance guards to avoid sur« 
prizoi let us act so even in the ordinary 
course of human life ; and believe me, mj 
friend, that a victory gained over passion, im- 
morality and pride, b more deserving of a ee 
deum^ than that which is obtiuned in the field 
<tf ambition and of carnage/'^ 

I request the reader not to confine himself 
to the extracts we have read ; they can give but 
an imperfect idea of the author— -the more re- 
spectful the authority of Jefferson b, the more 
important is it to combat his judgment, which 
seems too severe. 



PHILLIS JTHEATLEY. 

pHittis Whxatlxt was stolen from Af« 
rica at seven or eight years of age, carried to 



• Pouim. 1 vol. letter r. 
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THIS remarkable woman was of pure negro extract, and wa 
of Africa in the year 1755, At the age of six years shi 
rude home by a band of kidnappers and sold to a slave mercbt 
together with many others of her tribe obtained in the same li 
American slave market At that time Meboh and Dixon's Un' 
slavery; but in every colony, from the Carolinas to the St. Jol 
held in bondage. It was her good fortune to find a purchaser ii 
nature, who treated her with all the kindness her situation requi 
This lady was the wife of Mr. John Wheatley, a merchant ol 
in MassachnBettE Bay, whose name she bore ever afterward until 
riage. She was a gentle, docile child, of a quick ai;»preh£a&v^\:^ 
_ teaming to do the various UtUe acte tw^iiieA o\ Vet, >>». *a» ■ 
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easy to preach than to act, but we know hair 
tb separate good from evil ; let us arm ourselves 
against vice and act like a general in his camp, 
who ascertains the force and position of the 
enemy, and places advance guards to avoid sur« 
prizo, let us act so even in the ordinary 
course of human life ; and believe me, mj 
friend, that a victory gained over passion, im- 
morality and pride, is more deserving of a te 
deum^ than that which is obtained in the field 
of ambition and of carnage."^ 

I request the reader not to confine himself 
to the extracts we have read ; they can give but 
an imperfect idea of the author— -the more re- 
spectful the authority of Jefferson b, the more 
important is it to combat his judgment, which 
seems too severe. 
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pHittis Whxatlet was stolen fi-om Af« 
rica at seven or eight years of age, carried to 
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THIS remarkable woman was of pure negro extract, and was 
of AMca in the year 1755. At the age of six years she 
rude home by a band of kidnappers and sold to a slave merchan 
together with many others of her tribe obtained iB the uame la^ 
American stave market. At that time Afason and Dixon's line 
slavery ; but in every colony, from the Carolinas to the St. Johr 
held in bondage. It waa her good fortune to find a purchaser in 
nature, who treated her with all the kindness her situation require 
This lady was the wife of Mr. John Wheatley, a merchant of i 
in Massachusetts Bay, whose name she bore ever afterward until h 
liage. She was a gentle, docile child, of a quick apprehension, u 
leanun^ to do the various little acts reqiKieA. oi \\.«i. Ka ^ 
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i accordingly placed her at the best schools in that city. Here her 
s abundantly to repay her generous mistress and to surprise all 
*) come into contact with her. She acquired a thorough knowl- 
: and Latin tongues, and a general acquaintance with mathemat- 
. She had considerable tact at writing verses, although her poet- 
icry high character ; but her prose compositions did great credit to 
ts, showing that the susceptibility of a high development may be 
£rican brain. 

hteen she lost her health, and it was decided that she should seek 
change of scene and climate. Accordingly, in 1772, she accom- 
master to England. At London and other places she received 
tions from the most distinguished families in the realm. While 
\e of her poems was published, embellished with a portrait of its 
icated to the Countess of Huntington, and the preface contained 
e governor of Massachusetts colony and other distinguished gen- 
lief that she was the sole author of the contents of the book, 
her deportment is represented to have been gentle and modest, 
'-as mild and her manners refined. Her religious feelings were 
igs constantly indicate. 

this country, Miss Wheatley entered into correspondence with sev- 

spectable of her English friends, as well as with some of the re- 

nerican colonies. In a letter from Washington, bearing date 

le he held his head quarters at Cambridge, he writes to her as 



sincerely for your polite notice of me in the elegant lines you 

srer undeserving I may be of such encomium and panegyric, the 

exhibit a striking proof of your poetical talents. If you should 

ridge, or near head quarters, I shall be happy to see a person so 

es, and to whom Nature has been so liberal and beneficent in her 

t respect, your obedient, humble servant, 

"George Washington." 

rom England, Miss Wheatley contracted an unfortunate marriage 
own color, and by wjiom the remainder of her life was made un- 
lu Boston, in 1784, at the age of thirty-one years, in great desti- 
ree children. 



America, and sold in 1761, to John Wh^atley,. 
a rich merchant at Boston. OFamiable tfiannerSy 
exquisite sensibility, and premature talents, she 
was so cherished by the family, that they not on* 
ly freed her from thostt painful labours reserve 
ed for slaves, but also from the cares of the 
, household. Passionately fond oC reading, and 
delighting in the perusal of the scriptures, she 
rapidly attained a . knowledge of the Latin Ian* 
guage. In 1773, at nineteen years of age, Phi%. 
lis Wheatley, the negress slave, published a 
little volume in English, of religious and mo* 
ral poetry, which contains thirty-nine pieces^ 
This work has run through several editions in 
England and in the United States; and tQ 
take away all pretext from malevolenqe, in say-: 
ing that she was npt the author, th^ genuine- 
ness of the publication was established in the 
first page of the volume, by a declaration of her 
master, of the governor, and lieutenant gover* 
nor of the state, and of fifteen other respectable 
persons in* Boston, who knew her talents and[ 
the circumstances of her life. 

In 1775, she received from her master, her 
freedom. . Two years afterwards she married 
a man of colour, who, in the superiority ^ hia 
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understanding, to that of btKer negroesv 
also a kind of phenomenon; We are oo fqsm 
surprised to s^e her husbtod agroceii,'iie» 
come a lawyer, under the name xX Doctor Pe^ 
ter, and plead before tribunals the cause of tfe^ 
blacks. The refput^tion he ' enjojred procured 
liim a fortune. 



, . .T 



"The s^ntitneM^l "Phtlli^, who accfbrding to 
Ae trivial ^pfessionv Was brou'^t -up as 1 
sjpbiled ehUdy knfew nothing of 'domestic aSairSv 
and her hn^biuid'prb^osed that £(be should team 
ihl( h<>(isehokl ^t. He began with reproaches 
Which virtue fdlloXved bya harsteriess, the con- 
tihufehde of which afffliet^d htr « much, ihiat 
in 1760:811^ ^d^^f a bn»k^n Ih^^rt. Her huSi« 
blind, Mf VrHoitt' she hdd a child, which die4 
w&fl \l^^j^f%, 5urviVed-^hlfr Only three 

^effeit^'h^, who a^ip^s uhwillhig to acknow* 
li^ge* the talents 6{ liegtoen^ 4rveii those : of 
Phillis Wheatley,prfeuertd»^i^Ttthe heroes of 
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tke^uDime&tf ire ^i^iiiit>lll^ Ui^h^il c6lll^|b«l^^ 
witii MsAiakmtAti^.^i^Uv^yf^t^ 6i&p(kiSL 
ib:cftviivNi^ migbt^y thiol ti^iaYi^s^^&h,*^ %% 
Mflfetentito foppost n wimioy ]VLiis&t}Aofi ;nik 

llMi pbetry; x>f iPhillis Whewley-: b'nt a fiw>i^ 
dv^iit iclutatioy^ ffist^ be mddes by seiectf»g 

an idea <^ her tafentsv Tfe% bus been ilmb 
bf CtarkBOfi^t iinl^yt ^d otlmr atiihorsk 

It was dOubd&^s ber acquaintance with the 
works of Horace^ that induced her to com* 
mence like him with .an Ode to Macenas^l 
whose protection poets secured by flattery. 
Their baseness throws a veil over his Augustus, 
by the same .means, buried - jn - obHvion the 

horrors of the Triumvirate. Phillis in this piece 

- • ■ ■ . 

• Ncdcs Oh Vil^gififa. 
t Clarkson, p« 121. 

i Imlay's Topographical Dtffftlfiplioli, lett^ f , p. 200 
and following. - 

<) Poems on yaiious sitbject^, ^ligioas t£iid moral, bf 
PhiUu Wh^tl«)r9 nti^o tf^rrait, rro. t/mdon, ITTO. 
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reminds us that Terence was her .compatriot' 
It is not without merit ; but we haskeu to aul> 
jects more worthy of her muse.: Almost all 
h^r poetical productions have a relig^ioas or 
moral cast — all breathe a soft and sentimealal 
jnelancholy. Twelve relate to the death. of 
lidends. We are particulaiiy pleased with^ her 
odes on the works of Providence, dn virtue, 
humanity, to Neptune to a young* paintc^v of 
Jier own color. On seeing his works she vents 
her grief on the sorrows of her countrymcii* 

Remember, Chrit tianSf negroes black at C^bi 
Maj be refin'd aqd join the Angelic tnon. . 

• 

'Th? reader will permit iis to present to him 
some of the productions of Phillis. . 

* On the death of J. C. an irfant. 

, . , ... 

NO more the flow'ry scenes of pleasure ris«i 
. - - Nor charming prospects greet the mental ejesi 
No more with joy we view that lovely fecc 
Smiling} disportive, flush 'd with ev'ry . graqe. 

' ^ . r Th0. teiir of . sorrow Sqws . from ev'ryeyei 

Groans answer groans, and sighs to uighs reply ; 
V ,( VihfX sudden pangs shot thro* each aching heart* 
yf\ifiv^lH»t^ thy mfaieager dlipatch'd.hia darti 



Thy dread attendants, all destroying J^o«*r, 
Burried the in&nt to his mortal hour. 
Coald*at thoa unpitying close those radiant eyes \ 
Or &il'd his artless beauties to surprize \ 
Could not fais innocence thy stroke controul, 
Thy purpose shake; and soften all thy soul ? 

The blooming babe, idth shades of Death o'erspreadi 
No more shall smile, no more shall raise its head ; 
But tike a branch that from the tree is torui 
Falls prostrate, withered, languid, and forlom» 
^ Where fiies my Jatnsty** 'tis thus I seem to hear 
The parent ask, ^ Some angel tell me where 
*^ He wings his passc^ thro' the yielding air ?" 
Methinks a cherub bending from the skies 
Observes the question and serene replies, 
^ In heav'n's high palaces your babe appears : 
^< Prepare to meet him, and dismiss your tears.^ 
Shall not th' intelligence your griefs restrain. 
And turn the mournful to the chearful strain ? 
Cease your complaints, suspend each rising sigh| 
Cease to accuse the Ruler of the sky« 
Parents, no more indulge the &lling tear : 
Let Faith to heav'n's refulgent domes repair^ 
There see your infant like a seraph glow : 
What charms celestial in his numbers flow. 
Melodious, while the soul-enchanting strain 
Pwells on his tongue, and fills th' etherial plain ? 
Enough— forever cease your murm*ring breath ; 
Kot as a foe> but friend, conrerse with Deaths 
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Since tQ the port of l;t»i^inet|| wteiy^ 

He brought thia treasure vbid^ fou (s^UTfiW W^. 

The gift of beaWo intrusted 1Q your Im^ 

Chcarful resign At the divinft cotDtnand ; 

Not at youf bar itnust aoY'reig*n fi^Wam «tsm4« 

wf n At/mn /o /Ae Momingm ^ 

ATTEND my lays, ye ever honourM ranei 
Assist my labours, and my strsdns re^ne ; 
In smoothest numbers pour the notes aloii^9 
For bright Aurwg, now demand* my song* 

Aurora^ haiU and all the thousand dyes^ 
Which deck thy progress through the vaulted skiea; 
The mom awakes, and wide extends her rays. 
On ev*ry leaf the gentle zephyr plays i 
Harmonious lays the feather'd race resumes 
Dart the bright eye, and shake the painted plume« 

^ 

Ye shady groves, your verdant gloom display 
T4> shield your poet from the burning day : 
Caldofte^ awake the sacred iyrey 
While thy fair ttsters fan the pleasing fire i 
The bow'rsy the gales, the variegated skies 
In all U>eir pleasures in my bosom rise. 

See in the east th* illustrious king of day I 
His rising radiance drives the shades away-M 
But Oh i I feel his fervid beams too stxY>ngt 
And scarce beguD> conclude;;) th* abortive songi 
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To ike righi hmtourabie William 9 earl qf DahtxoutR) 
ku Maje§ty^§firincifial Secretary qf State for Abrth Amcm 
HcOf etc. 

HAIL) happy day, ivhen, smiling like the morn. 
Fair Freedom rose Mw^Engiand to adorn : 
Long lost to realms beneath the northern skies 
She shines supremey while hated /action dies : 
Soon as appeared the GoddcMM long desir'd, 
Sick at the view, she languish'd and expir'd : 
Thus from the splendors of the morning light 
The owl in sadness seeks the caves of night. 
No more, America., in mournful strain 
Of wrongs, and grievance unredress*d complain. 
No longer shalt thou dread the iron chain. 
Which wanton Tyranny with lawless hand 
Had made, and with it meant t* enslave the land* 

Should you, my lord, while you peruse my song. 
Wonder from whence my love of Freedom sprung| 
Whence flow the wishes for the common goodi 
By feeling hearts alone best understood : 
I, young in life ; t>y seaming cruel &te 
Was snatch'd from 4fri<?M fancy'd happy seat t 
What pangs excruciating must molest, 
What sorrows labour in my parents' breast ? 
SteelM was that soul, and by no misery mov'd, 
That from a father 'seized his babe belov'd : 
Such, such my case : And can I then but pray 
Others may never feel tyrannic sway ? etc. etc 

SI 
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Of ill countries where science is cultivate 
cd, I doubt whether there be caie so much, a 
stranger to foreign literature as France. We 
need not therefore be surprized that no men- 
tion is' made of negro authors, in our histo- 
rical dictionaries, which are little else thai> 
finaficieritig speculations. They contain a 
pompous list of ephemeral romances, and the«> 
atrical pieces long forgotten. A place is giv- 
en to Cartouche, and Kaskes, the founder of 
Silniciy Schools^ is forgotten. No notice is 
taken of Ha wes, the est^blisher of the Humane 
Society, for the recovery of individuals struck 
With apparent' death : nor of Hartlib, M^itlanc)^ 
Long, Thomas Coram/ Hanway, Fletcher of 
Saltbn, Enius Walter, Wagena^r, 3uckelts, 
Meeiiwis Parker, Valentyn, Eguyara, Franqis 
Soils', *Mineo, Chiarizi, Tubero, Jerusalem 
aoiTFinnus Johannacus, we dp not iGnd even the 
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name of Suhm, the Pu&endorf of the last cen* 
tury, nor that of many national writers who 
merit distinction, such as Persini, Blam, Je« 
han de Brie, John de Lois, and the good Qua- 
ker Benizet, born at St. Quintin, the friend of 
all men, the defender of the oppressed, who, 
during his whole life, combatted slavery by rea* 
son, religion and example. He established, 
at Philadelphia^ a school for young nfgrofE^ 
who were taught by himself. During those in* 
tervals of leisure which the functions of his en). 
plo}'ment allowed, he souj^ht forthe unfortunate 
to give them comfort. At his funeral, which waq 
honoured with the solemn attendance of an Jmr 
mense number of people, an Ameiicaq. colonel^ 
who had served as engineer in the war of freci* 
dom, exclaimed, ^* I would rather beBeniisetiu 
his coffin, than George Washington with fill hm 
celebrity. *'An exaggeration which does honou? 
to his heart. In speaking of Benijset, Yvaa 
Raiz, a Ri^ssian traveller, said^ *^ the Aca^ 
demies of Europe resound with pniises decreed 
to illustrious men, and the name of Benizet is 

\ _ 

not found on the list. For whom then do they 
reserve their crowns ? This ]Frenchman, 
who so powerfully excited the attention of 
strangers^ is jiot ev^n known in Fn»nc^,'V ^£[10 
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name if fifit mentioned ' fojr -.our . conpikfs tf 
dictionaries ; but Benjamin. Rushv and a nuni# 
hef of £nglish and Americanaf iiaye at least cc* 
paired this omission. 
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. IMDra^ vrho have cdnsulted oi^ Adr comaioii 
senae, and who have not attended to ^scuiatons 
xelative to colonies^ willpeiiiapB acArtefy be**' 
lieve that many have classed liegroes in tfie 
rank of brutes, and have quMtioned thnr mO*- 
fal and intellectual capacity. This ddctriney 
however, as absiird as it is abbmindMe, ' is* ins** 
rinuated in diflferent writings* It • eanilot ' be 
disputed . that negroes, in general, to ignorm^ 
join absurd prejudices, gross vices, and espe« 
cially those which belong to slaves of all spe- 
cies and all colors :-~Frenehmefi, Bn^iahineli 
and Hollanders, what would you have been, if 
placed in the same circumstahces ? 1 ftHiinliiin« 
tfiat among errors the nioat stupid, arid ^criMcii 
the most hideous, there is not one f<H* Mlidl 
you ought to reproach them. 

In Europe, during ages, whites, under ra- 
tious forms, have made slavek td whites. Can 
we otherwise characterise the impressment dt 
SKUia Rnglafidji the ccndttet of loify weUin m 
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HoUtfii;«id thair>o»Gd4Mii Pp1iIo<«/wIm> ^WnA 
tlKirj-egimentd^bBtheMhrice of theeiEiltonlcs'f 

• • • 

should come, (which HcaVen^''>ferbid)'on''tbd 
European coast, to drag whites of both sexes 
Svoi&2tfaon&dbit]»p;^lchaiathe«Af aiul/oonduct 
t))9^,t% AftiCttSandoiark them tkixhn hot iron t 
if jf h^ffc^tolf liq jwrtdj purchased by* crimes, and' 
B^V^qA W^J^ th^'giadanoe of nvecetlefiuS''inspeci^ 
ts>ffh Y/^f?r*iftUiKediaDdy oompelied, by the stroke^^ 
^;th9*Jlvt)ip«it% work' iorft climate iinjuriotis *to 
tbflip.iHi^l^i.iRhiire^ftt the dose, of each day ;- 
4)f yi^)VQU^ jlave^ao other conuiJEitiori than that 
^iiil4yA9<^iDig.iftno(h9n:fitep taiihc^tombij^^d 
Q^^^ f!l?i]$p(^Uve .thai*. .ta:siifffn«rt*to die iw; 
aUifjieiikxiguish <i]J^»pptf 'r^f dented to'niiserjr' 
^ifl4iiigll^OftAnyi' fkifi/Jvire excluded rffom all 

4ie.pf(N(ileg^ olfsttkify add declared legale 
ly,i(if^p^)e 6f >ju4M^al:acticn, ^their. :tes't]mony 
Y'GAil4'yn^t.^4fe0Tb^i|«jldff)itifd eren against thi* 
l^aiikfPlpsa ;r*nififlike jthe slaves of Batavia^thes^ 
white slaves in thfiir.tum^ were not permit^ 
ted to wear shoes and stockings — if driven 

frj^n^t)^-. si4«t[i!^*lfe»i - they #cre^^ coiiipelied 
tp, yiingle; ' jvi^i^ jfi^ animals in.; the middle^ 
ofy ^P^trcet-rrrifoH i subscriptbin wwre^ < madiS^ 



tp i^^iimt. gapgrene^'coveved .. with pepper l^nd 
with ;^t- — if .$fae for£dt:f9r'kiUing theijn^w^K 
but a tri^ng^'WIQ^ as atj-Parlpado^ an4 ^uf i^ 
|iaa>; — :if A. r^w^d were offered for apprehend^^ 
thos^ wi)p e^c^e from. slavery — if. those. who 
escape w^lfc huQted by a pack of hounds, tr^d^ 
ed to carnage-^if, .blaspheming thp P|vinity, 
the blacks pretendejct,: . that , bf . their . . origin 
they had pef;mission of /heaven to preach pas^ 
^ve obedience and resignation to the whites—*- 
if greedy^ hireling writers published, that for 
this re^on, just reprisals may be exercised 
against the rebellious whites, and that whi^ 
slaves are happy, more happy than the^ P^^ 
sants in the bosom of Africa : — in a word, if all 
the arts of cunning and calumny, all the 
strength and fury of avarice, all the inventions 
pf ferocity were directed against you, by a coa« 
lition of dogs, merchants, priests, kings, sol- 
diers and colonists, what cry of horror would 
resound thrpugh these countries ? To express 
it, new epithets would be sought ; a crowd of 
writers, and particularly of poets, would exhaust 
their eloquent lamentations, provided that hav- 
ing nothing to fear, there was something tci 
gain. Europeans, reverse this hypothesis^ and 
see what you are ! / , 
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Durif^tfae three last centuriesi tyfpNtt t&A 
panthers are less terrible to Afrioa^ thiik joiMi 
For three centurieSi Europe, which calk hersetf 
christian and civilized, tortures without '^itfi 
knd without remorse, the people of Africa aiid 
America, whom she caUs savage and barba^ 
rian. To procure indigo, sugar and cotke^ sbt 
has introduced amongst them druiikctiness^ de^ 
aolation, and a forgetfulness of all the send* 
tnents of nature. Africa is not even allowed to 
breathe when the powers of Europe are com* 
bined to tear her to pieces. Yes, I repeat it, 
there is not a vice, not a species of wickedness, 
of which Europe is not guilty towards negroes, 
of which she has not shewn them the example* 
Avenging God! suspend thy thunder, exhaust 
thy compassion, in giving her time and courage 
to repair, if possible, these horrors and atro* 
cities. 



I have taken upon myself the task of prov- 
ing, that the negroes are capable of virtues and 
talents; this I have established by reasoning, 
and still more by facts : these facts do not an- 
nounce sublime discoveries ; these works are 
not chef d'ocuvrcs, but they furnish irrefutable 
arguments against the enemies of negroes. I 
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AbII not say with HelvetiuSi that all individu* 
ala at their birth/ have the same dispositions, 
and that man is the product of bis own educa- 
tion ; though this assertion, false in a general 
sense, is true in many respects. A union of 
fortunate circumstances unfolded the genius of 
Copernicus, Galileo, Leibnitz and Newton : 
perhaps others might have surpassed them, if 
unfortunate circumstances had not prevented 
the developement of their mind. Each coun- 
try has its Baotia, but we may say, in general^ 
that virtue and vice, wisdom and foolishness, 
genius and stupidity, belong to all countriedp 
nations, heads and complexions, 
• ■ • . ■ . . . 

'To form a eomparison of the people of dif« 
ierent countries, we most place them in the 
same situation and circumstances ; and what 
KkenSeiss can be found between whites, enlight- 
ened 4:^ the truths of Christianity, (which leads 
to almost all others) enriched by the discover 
ries ^id information of all ages, and stimulated 
by every species of encouragement, and blackSi 
deprived of all those advantages, and devoted 
to oppression and misery ? If some of them had 
not given a pifoof of their talents, there would 
\)e no reason for surpri^se ; what ast(mishes us 

33 
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is, that so many of them have disjdayed geninc*, 
What would they then be, if restored to tliaf 
dignity of free men, they occupied the nok 
which nature has assigned and tyranny refua* 

cd? 

» . 

RevfJutions, in the political world, on aci 
count- of the disasters they occasion, may be 
oompsCred to the great convulsions of nature. 
The planters have been guilty of another im« 
posture, in asserting ' that the friends of the 
blacks wished for a sudden and general frec« 
dom : It is not so, they ^cre in favour t of pro* 
gressive measures, which, without comtnot^on^ 
would accomplish the desired object. Such wasf 
the opinion of the author of this work, when in a 
publication addressed to negroes and free mun 
lattoes,. which brought upon him so muchabuse, 
he announced (and he stili announces it) tha£ 
bhe day, 'oii the banks of the Antilles, the sun 
will shine on freef mien only, and: its beams no 
longbr set on irons and slaves.: But the French 
planters have rejected with futy all the decrees by? 
which the constituent asaeipbly proposed to in^ 
troduce gradually, those salutary reforjois : their 
pride, says Gcnty, has.lost thetn the new iporld^ 
which will neverlfloi^rish but unde;r th^ aufpiv 
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COB of personal liberty. The horrible traffic 
Which mah there makes of his own species, will 
tievcr lead to a durable prosperity. 

Happily the colonies, and the American con- 
tinent, the last asylum of liberty, are advancing 
to ti state of things, which will be common to 
the Antilles, and whose course all the combin- 
ed powers will be unable to arrest. Negroes^ 
reinstated in their rights, by the irresistible 
force of events, will owe no gratitude towards 
colonists, whose affections might have been 
won by means equally easy and useful. 

Manual labour, voluntarily undertaken, the 
utility of which is acknowledged in Brazil and 
the Bahamas, and the successful introduction of 
the plough in Jamaica,^ are sufficient to shew 
the order of overthrowing, or modifying the 
colonial system. This revolution will have aa 
accelerated motion when industry and freedom, 
better acquainted with their mutual relationst 
shall call in the aid of the steam-engine and 
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• Dallas, vol. \^p 4. Barr6 St. Venatit also proposes 
te introduce the plough into tke oolonies* 
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other mechanical inventions^ which abridgie 
labour and facilitate manipulations ^ when «a 
energetic and powerful nation, to whom eyci^f 
thing announces a high destiny^ stretching 
her arms across the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, shall dart her vessel from the one to 
the other by a shorter rout, whether by cuttjins 
the isthmus of Panama, or by forming a canid 
of communication, as has been proposed) by the 
river St. John, and the lake d Nigaragwi^ and 
thus cliange the face of the commercial worlds 
and of empires ; who knows whether Aineri« 
ca will not avenge herself for the outrages she 
has suffered, and whether old Europe^ i:educed 
to the rank of a subaltern power, will not be^ 
come a colony of the new world ? 

There is nothing useful but what is jiist t 
there is no law of nature which makes one indi^r 
vidual dependent on another : and aU these 
laws, which reason disavows, have no force* 
Every person brings with him into the world 
his title to freedom.^ Social conventions have 
circumscribed its use, but its limits ought te 
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be the same for all the members of a communis 
ty, whatever be their origin, colour or reli- 
gion. If, says Price, you have a right to make 
another man a slave, he has a right to make 
you a slave : and if we have no right, says 
Ramsay, to sellhim^ no one has a right to pur- 
chase him.^ 

May European national at last expiate their 
crimes towards Africans. May Africans, rais« 
ing their humiliated fronts, give spring to all 
their faculties, and rival the whites in talents 
and virtues only ; avenging themselves by bene- 
fits and effusions of fraternal kindness, at last 
enjoy liberty and happiness. Although these 
advantages be but the dream of an individual^ 
it is at least consoling to carry to the tomb the 
conviction, that we have "done every thing in 
our power to procure them for others. 

* Egsay on tho treatment and conversion of slaTts. 
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